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Poetry. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


I thank my God, I feel that not alone 
On mountain peaks, tis blessed sunshine glows 
And dews drop sweetness; even here, far down 
In meads, a lily grows. 























I am His work who made the evening star; 
Wherefore I lift to Him my flowerets bright. 

They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 
Beautiful in His sight. 


I look upon the hills, and sometimes dream 
How they rejoice in morning’s earliest light ; 
And how serene, and strong, and still they seem 

To guard the valleys all the gloomy night. 


’Tis said the heights are cold—it may be so; 

That winds are keener there, and winters drear. 
I know not how it is; I only know 

My God has placed me here— 


Here in this little nook of earth—my own— 

And sent a sunbeam—mine—to cheer my heart; 
He bids me bloom—perhaps for Him alone; 

Is there a better part? 


I bloom—stars shine—we bloom and shine for Him, 
We give our best—grand world and humble flower, 
A light through ages never growing dim— 
The fragrance of an hour. 


So then He smiles, and takes with equal love, 
Our equal gifts, nor knows nor great nor small; 
But in His infiniteness reigns above, 
And comprehends us all. 
— Selected, 


THE MAY MEETING. 

Among the objects named in the constitution of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION are the 
following :— 

“Sec. 2. To hold an annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also, one or more National Con- 
ventions for the advocacy of Woman Suffrage.” 

In accordance with the latter clause of the above, 
and with a generally expressed wish of the delegates 
present at the Cleveland Convention, Nov. 24, 1869, the 
Executive Committee of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association held a meeting on the 23d of December, 
1369, and , 

“Resolved, That the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and a legal quorum of the same, may act as a 
sub-committee,” and “make arrangements for future 
mass meetings for the advocacy of Woman Suffrage, but 


not for delegate Conventions, nor for Conventions for 
the transaction of any business.” 


MASS CONVENTION 
— OF THE — 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY 1TH AND 12TH. 


A Mass ConvENTION for the advocacy of WomMAN 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New Yorx 
during anniversary week, in Steinway HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address, 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to uddress the convention :— 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, REBECCA V. LONGLEY, 
JULIA WARD Howe, JOHN WHITEHEAD, 
Wa. LLoyp GARRISON, HANNAH M, T. CUTLER, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Oscar CLUTE, 
ROBERT COLLYER, Apa C, BowLEs, 
Lucy SToNE, GILEs B. STEBuiNs, 
HeNkyY B. BLACKWELL, = ELIZABEL'H N.UHURCHILL, 
MARY GREW, } LAiLBERT HAVEN, 
JAMES B, BRADWELL, T. W. HIGGinson, 
CELLA BUKLEWGH, OLIVER JOHNSON, 
iWUWLAND CONNOR, Moses Coir TYLER, 
MAry F. Davis, AARON M. POWELL, 
STEPHEN S. Foster, MiR1AM M. Coz, 
WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


Other distinguished speakers are expected, and will 
be announced hereafter. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 
MyRA BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Executive Committee. 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN THE FIELD. 


It is fitting that Lady Amberley, who startled “our 
best society” in America, two summers ago, with the 
discovery that radicalism might yet become fashionable, 
should be among the pioneer women-lecturers in Eng- 
land, Those who met her at the time when she “flut- 
tered our dove-cotes” so effectually will not forget her 
courageous and attractive ways, nor the exceedingly 
frightened look of the doves among whom she alighted, 
Coming at once to Newport in the height of the fash- 
ionable season, she assumed, with the most charming 
frankness, that all those whom she met were as wide 
awake, and as much in earnest as herself. She asked 
the dandies their opinion of Mr. Mill’s theory of repre- 
sentative government. She asked the belles why they 
did not go to Poughkeepsie Female College? This 
young creature of three and twenty—the daughter of 
Lord Stanley, of Alderly, the daughter-in-law of Earl 
Russell—actually said what she thought, and did what 
she pleased, and knew more about American affairs than 
most of those she met in “society,” and was a patriot 
and a Unionist and a radical generally. It was pro 
gressive ideas for which she came to America, it seemed. 
The persons she wished to know were Lucretia Mott 
and Wendell Phillips. Really, it was too much! Peo- 
ple said: “Any kind of radical is bad enough—but an 
English radical!” Yet of course they all called on her 
with eagerness, and invited her to their houses on the 
smallest pretexts,—for who knew but she might return 
the call; pasteboard is pasteboard; and the card of a 
viscountess is a good thing to have in the house, So 
they wreathed their faces in smiles, as women will, and 
their fair young guest never dreamed, perhaps, of the 
dismay her fearless independence excited. In short, 
she swept like a sea-breeze through some of the most 
timid and frivolous strata of our American society. To 
more considerate people she was not only a source of 
genuine pleasure in companionship, but she opened 
their eyes to the facts of English society. She seemed 
to guarantee a new lease of life to that English aristoc- 








On the same day, Dec. 23, 1869, the sub-committee, on 
motion of Mary A. Livermore, voted, | 

“That Mr. Blackwell be authorized to engage Stein- | 
way Hall in New York city, and the Academy of Music | 
in Brooklyn, for mass meetings in May, 1870.” 

These halls were ‘at once engaged (December, 1869), 
and a correspondence opened with eminent speakers , 
throughout the country. 

The result is the list of names advertised in another | 
column,—an array of character and talent seldom | 
equalled and never surpassed in the annals of Reform. | 
To this list we are adding, every week, additional names 
of equal eminence. 

It is proposed to give the public, in a series of careful- 
ly prepared addresses, by competent and reliable per- | 
Sons, good and sufficient reasons for demanding the En- 
franchisement of Woman. The friends and opponents 
of Woman Suffrage from all parts of the country are 
earnestly invited to attend. The meeting will be one of 
rare interest, worthy of the cause it represents. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Committee. 


THE free library at Newport, containing about ten 
thousand volumes, will be open to the public in April 
next. i 








racy, which we are too apt to judge only by its Lady 
Mordaunts and their princely correspondents. It cer- 
tainly could not be effete, if it produced Lady Amberley. 

The report that she is to give public lectures suggests 
the great difference between the whole aspect of the 
woman’s movement in England and in America. Here, 
it is nothing very remarkable that a woman should 
make a public address; and, on the other hand, woman 
in England, within certain restrictions, has already the 
ballot in her hands. But the restrictions tell the story. 
What has been gained for woman in England has been 
won for her as a part of a class; whatever has been 
gained here, has been won for woman as woman. In 
England it is her property which votes; here, when she 
votes, it will be by virtue of her simple humanity. 

The petition for the franchise presented to Parlia- 
ment by Stuart Mill had this peculiar characteristic, to 
American eyes, that not one word of its preamble could 
be used in America, and its form of petition would be 
almost equally inapplicable. It runs thus:— 

“The humble petition of the undersigned showeth— 

That, it having been expressly laid down by high au- 
thority that the possession of property in this country 


carries with it the right to vote in the election of repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, it is an evident anomaly that 


while others, forming no less a constituent of the 
nation, and equally qualified by law to hold property, 
are not able to exercise this privilege; that the partici- 
pation of women in the government is consistent with 
the principles of the British Constitution, inasmuch as 
women in these islands have always been held capable 
of sovereignty, and women are eligible for various pub- 
lic offices. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honora- 
ble House to consider the expediency of providing for 
the pe He of all householders, without distine- 
tion of sex, who possess such property or rental qualifi- 
cation as — honorable House may determine. And 
your petitioners will ever pray.” 

Tennyson’s Northern Farmer himself could not de- 
mand that “property, property, property” should be 
more distinctly recognized than in this petition. There 
is so much of it, that one inevitably thinks of the bold 
saying of Horne Tooke to Lord Somebody who told him 
that power ought to follow property. “Very well,” said 
Tooke, “then we will take the property from you, and 
the power shall follow it.” With a higher sense of jus- 
tice, the American Woman Suffrage movement proposes, 
indeed, to secure to woman her propeviy rights, but 
after that to base the suffrase, uot on property, but on 
humanity. 

A movement like this, so much broader than the 
English agitation, may attain less immediate success, 
but will be more valuable when accomplished. Oj 
course, the narrower limits of the English movement 
give itacertain advantage; it is more dignified, it is 
kept in better hands, it offends the taste less. That is 
the attraction of all aristocratic government, as com- 
pared with the comparatively rough and homely ways 
of a republic. But wise and healthy-minded people 
willingly adopt them for the sake of the result. “A 
monarchy,” said Fisher Ames, “is a well-built ship, that 
sails well, but will sometimes strike a rock and go down. 
A republic is like a raft; it never sinks, but then your 
feet are always in the water.” T. W. H. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


The most irritable of tempers yield, sometimes toa 
smile, and the most disagreeable of months has its 
spring-like days. This morning the sky was blue and 
cloudless as June, and the sun lay warm in sheltered 
nooks, suggesting wild-flowers and the songs of birds 
Starting out with a handful of letters which I intended 
to deposit in the nearest lamp-post, the fancy for a 
walk seized me, and I said why not take them to the 
Post-office? After many careful inquiries on my part, 
and many explicit directions on the part of an intelli- 
gent policeman, I set out. I have also returned, but 
having « genius for missing the way, and down town af- 
fording unnumbered facilities for the exercise of that 
genius, I will not attempt to state the number of miles 
I have walked. But I have been to the general Post- 
office, and the result of my visit is, an entire loss of 
faith in the whole postal arrangement. If any letters 
that I may write hereafter reach their destination, I 
shall regard it as a happy coincidence; and any that 
come to me I shall look upon as evidences of a special 
providence. No Chinese puzzle ever seemed to me one 
half so complicated as that same Post-oflice; or had so 
many ins and outs, doors within doors, and boxes with- 
in boxes, while the building itself seems like a great 
unfortunate fly, caught in the intricate web of streets, 
and buzzed about on all sides by thousands of hurrying 
peripatetic gnats, 

When I emerged, as I finally did—though at one time 
I thought it doubtful if I should ever find my way out— 
it was at a door on the other side of the building than 
that by which I entered, and of course I had no more 
idea of the points of the compass than if I had been 
dropped in the midst of the Dismal Swamp. I looked 
for a policeman to direct me, but there w4s none visible, 
and I finally inquired the whereabouts of Broadway of 
a benignant looking apple-woman, who civilly directed 
and did not laugh at me as I half expected she would. 
By the way, I wish some savant would give a name to 
that sixth sense possessed by men, which constitutes 
one of the main differences between them and us; and 
in certain situations gives them an immense advantage. 
I cannot better define it than by calling it the sense of 
where. A man landed from the railroad car in the mid- 
dle of a town, goes instinctively to the best hotel. Hav- 
ing divested himself of the dust of travel, he saunters 
out to visit the objects of interest. He goes to the bar- 
ber’s, to the Post-office, to the places where newspapers 
are sold, and without the least difficulty finds his way 
back. He has no trouble in finding the dining-room in 
hotels, or the captain’s office in steamboats; and goes 
with absolute certainty to the right depot and the right 
train when he is ready to leave. He knows exactly 
where to find his baggage and the checks for it; the 
moment of departure of all trains for everywhere, and 
where tickets are to be obtained on all railroads between 
pole and pole. To whatever concert, lecture, theatre or 
place of worship you may wish to go, your male friend 
will take you on his arm and march you directly to it, 
though he, like you, is in the place for the first time in 
his life. I am quite sure that it is all owing to this sense 
of where, which they have and we haven’t; but then, 
what has become of it in our case? I fancy Eve found 
her way about the garden of Eden with as much facility 
as Adam; but nature is an economist, and does not long 
provide what remains unused. The fish in the Mam- 
moth Cave are destitute of eyes, and woman, depending 


I have just been watching a funeral cortege, making 
its way through a gay procession. How like our daily 
life, which is stayed suddenly by some great sorrow, 
and we feel as if all was at an end, and the sun could 
never shine again; and yet presently, “the days go on” 
as if nothing had happened. . 

It is well to be too busy for the indulgence of grief. 
Far better to work than to weep; better for the world to 
which we are related and which we have no right to ig- 
nore; better for ourselves that so we may put away the 
morbid conditions of our individual life, and enter upon 
that which is broad and healthful in its universality. 

The love that lingers idly over a grave, ignoring the 
consolation that comes from beneficent activity, is selfish 
and rebellious. All true affection runs parallel to God’s 
love for his creatures. It is not self-seekii. nor seli- 
conscious. As great rivers mike iertile large tracts of 
country, so a heart, in which wells a great love, should 
enrich every lite with which it comes in contact. 

We see the history of such a Jove, written in some faces 
—the absence of it in others; and one could wish that 
people would live noble and earnest lives for wsthetic 
reasons if for no other. It is such a joy to look into a 
beautiful face; but beauty is a thing of daily manufac- 
ture. An uncultured mind pinches the finest features, 
and a1 unsatisfied heart makes hard and unlovely the 
fairest face. No thought engages the brain, no feeling 
is entertained in the heart, without leaving its autograph 
written upon the face. I would have the soul so fine in 
its culture, so beautiful in fts affections, that ugliness 
would be impossible whatever the complexion or cast of 
features. A clever writer describes huinan beings as 
born dumb, but each possessed of a secret which he is 
impelled to divulge; and to the utterance of which his 
whole life is devoted. So it may seem to us; but while 
we slowly acquire the alphabet, by means of which we 
hope to make our oracle known, lo! the lines of our 
face, and the movements of our fingers, have proclaimed 
it to all the world. We cannot conceal what we are; 
it behooves us therefore to become beautiful if we wish 
to appear 80. 

Seated opposite me in the omnibus, an hour ago, was 
a youth of eighteen; curled, perfumed, handsome ; fault- 
lessly gloved, gorgeously neck-tied ; emanating a nimbus 
of measureless self-content. Now and then he ex- 
changed approving glances with his reflection in the 
mirror; then he scanned his boots—the polish of which 
was unexceptionable—and bestowed a little critical in- 
spection upon the button of his glove, looking about 
him, meantime, to see if his fellow-passengers were duly 
impressed, After all, there is something almost sub- 
lime in the egotism of youth, in the easy insolence of 
its firm grasp of the materialities of life; its perfect 
health, and conscious good looks. Had my well dressed 
fellow-passenger any doubt about the centre of things 
generally? that whatever he might do or say would be 
observed by an attentive and deeply interested public ? 
Older people, who have had the conceit crushed out of 
them by the bitter but salutary discipline of life——who’ 
have long ago given up the one idea of being prominent 
figures in the world’s eye, and gone quietly about their 
business,—they, looking out from the crowd of undistin- 
guishables who are doing the world’s work, laugh a lit- 
tle at this pretentious overture, played with so many 
flourishes on a tin trumpet, and prefacing, in most cases 
a career no way remarkable. 

But the green fruit must precede the ripe; and I con- 
fess to a tenderness for life in the blossom—the peach 
on the bough; for the unripe period of childhood, when 
everything seems possible, and the almost equally 
unripe period of youth when for a brief space every 
man is a herv,and every woman expects to be wooed by 
a prince. Quite different from this self assertion is the 
aspiration that comes later, that aims at something be- 
yond itself, and is ready to put by the cherished opinion 
of yesterday for the larger truth of to-day. This leads 
to true and earnest living; makes the homeliest labor 
attractive and akin to the work of the angels, But 
when we begin to live such lives we have left off think- 
ing of the figure we make. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
New York, March 23. 


— _- ee 


Tue Trustees of the Cooper Union for the advance- 
ment of Science and Art have established a free school 
of Telegraphy for women. The terin commences Octo- 
ber Ist,and ends July 1st. Applications will be received 
during September, and must be in the handwriting of 
the applicant. The name, residence, age and occupa- 
tion of the applicant must be given, and references are 
required. Applicants must be at least seventeen years 
old, and not over twenty-four. No entrance fee is re- 


are prepared to accept situations out of New York city 
as soon as they are qualified can be admitted. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to “Cooper Union, New York.” 
I SB. Ae SNES 
BrookLtyn WomAN’s CLuB.—The second monthly 
reception of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club was held last 
week at the residence of one of itsmembers. A charm- 
ing feature of these receptions is the essay or poem 
which is read at each. Last evening, a series of poetic 
jollities were read by Mr. Carrington, an amateur of 
some experience. Hans Breitmann “gived a barty,” and 
Zekel courted Huldy, and that unfortunate rat commit- 
ted depredations in the house that Jack built, with ap- 
propriate expression. The Club is becoming eminently 











some holders of property are allowed to use this right, 


upon “a man to guide her,” has lost the power to observe. 


successful, weekly increasing in size and influence, 
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THE N. Y. “NATION'S” NOTES CONCERNING WOMAN. 


We have been reading, with that interest and atten- 
tion they deserve, the series of Nation articles which 
the writer, for some, to us unknown, reason, has entitled 
“Notes on the Woman’s Rights’ Agitation.” The hy- 
pothesis, at first plausible, that the word “agitation” has 
been put by accident for “agitators” appeared, upon re- 


flection, untenable, partly because even this failed to cov-, 


er the whole ground, but simply because it was mani- 
festly impossible to suspect the Nation printer of such 
professional incapacity. 

But we have no quarrel with the name, We insist 
that our friend may christen her interesting speculations 
upon men, women and things, according to whatsoever 
whim she chooses. The name serves as well as any for a 
starting point—to go immediately away from—and in any 
case we are thankful for the truly wise suggestions, set 
forth in picturesque and eloquent fashion, whereby she 
has indeed builded better than she knew, in behalf of 
the great reform. 

With the writer’s indignation at being mistaken for a 
man we have the heartiest sympathy. Yetit was natu- 
ral that the sense of Mrs. Livermore should betray her 
into the error. How could she believe that the cause of 
woman could be so misunderstood in the house of its 
friends ? 

* But we, nous autres,smiled over that editorial. We 
knew that no one but a woman could be so near right 
and yet so far wrong,—that no one but a woman could 
write so wisely, and yet at times with such delightful in- 
consequence—which is not saying that, when we share 
in the training of our brothers, we shall not become as 
severely logical and sound in argument as they invaria- 
bly are—and that no one but a woman would so naively 
confess to the “night of ignorance” upon the subject 
concerning which she wields her facile pen, and deploys 
her woman’s force of wit and insight. For that iniluen- 
tial moulder and exponent of public opinion, the able 
editor and critic masculine, is found equipped at all 
points, and superhumanly endowed with whatever may 
be necessary to the exhaustive elucidation of all social 
questions, and the confident diagnosis of all social mala- 
dies, as also to the competent treatment of the latter, 
which, if it be in a charlatan fashion, has yet its unde- 
niable advantages, since, if it works in a line with the 
remedial forces of nature, who shall not accredit the 
doctor with the cure? And, if against them, it may still 
maintain its theory serenely, malyre the post-mortem 
remonstrances of the patient. 

The haze of indefinite doubt indicated in the Nation 
articles, and which, we have no doubt, does truly repre- 
sent the attitude of a large “class of women of the very 
best kind,” has a peculiar interest for that other large 
class of women, also of the very best kind, who them- 
selves long halted on that debatable field, coming at 
last, by a very natural process, to that higher positive 
ground from whence they must needs look back upon 
the past as transitional and untenable. 

We have, most of us, perhaps, had our “pleasing dream 
of neutrality.” 

“Between the advocates and the opponents of a new 
cause stands ever the great body of the undetermined.” 
But these “undetermined” are forever growing fewer, 
thinning off to the right and lett, filing into rank or put- 
ting on the colors of the opposition, until at last there 
remain only the meagre few or the despicable many, 
who enroll themselves under the victorious banner, and 
are in at the division of the spoils, though absent trom 
the battle-tield. And so, knowing these things, some of 
us have been forced to consider our position very seri- 
ousiy. We remember that truth has always been sup- 
ported by a forlorn hope. It is the steadiast minority 
which has upheld the right and prevailed in the end. 
And it is this minority which has won the best results 
of the reform it has striven to accomplish, For it is one 
thing to be the passive recipient of good, and another to 
secure it by working with all one’s might and main. It 
makes all the diflerence in the world whether you are 
transported instant to some noble height, or whether 
you win your way thither by slow process of toilsome 
climbing; because, in the one case, though your feet 
may be set in heavenly places, your soul remains below, 
and there cling around it the mists of the valley. 

Therefore, we have inquired whether we can atford to 
miss the great upliiting which comes to the sharers in 
divine work, whether we are willing to be found in the 
attitude of neutrality, or even among the eleventh hour 
recruits, if it were not better to divest ourselves of cant, 
to slay our prejudices,—even to make personal sacritices, 

The worlds of art are open to us. Some of us are 
beckoned very urgently thither. There we can find quite 
enough to fill one lifetime. A very pure and satisfying 
happiness may come from the exercise of one’s faculties 
in ways that do not run counter to the world’s prepos- 
sessions,—that do not provoke sneers or invoke misrep- 
resentation. 

And, on the other hand, it is not pleasant to be im- 
paled upon a paragraph, to stand as target for all the 
dullards of the community to sharpen their feeble wits 
upon. I doubt if Stephen found it pleasant to be stoned, 
though heaven opened above him. 

But then, we are past secking pleasantness and ease 
when once a solid conviction has got hold of us. 

And then, too, we must ask whether those of us who 
are strong are not bound to give of our strength to the 
weak, 

These questions lie between each individual woman 
and her own conscience. Those who have answered 
them in one way have yet a claim upor. the sympathy 
of their sisters, who are still inquirers concerning our 
conclusions. But, betore all, justice, and a reasonable 
appreciation of our aims and efforts. 

“The most curious reader of the reports of the wo- 
man’s rights meetings in the newspapers must be struck 
with the tendency of two lines of false reasoning very 
prominent in the debaters, viz: the arguing from al- 





together special and accidental cases to. universal rules, 
ete.” 

The only instance given of this tendency is the story 
of the Illinois woman in whose behalf Mrs. Livermore 
appealed so successfully to the Illinois Legislature. 

Now, the story, as first read in the columns of the Na- 
tion, certainly presented itself to us in a different light 
from that in which it appeared to the writer of those ar- 
ticles. 

In what respect was this case special and accidental ? 
Was it in its infrequency merely? Because a similar 
case is not likely to occur once in fifty, or twenty, or ten 
years. And, if only occurring once in ten years, was it 
therefore unnecessary that the law should be amended ? 
But what are universal rules? Are they not universal 
in that they provide for all possible cases ? 

If this Illinois woman had not been competent to car- 
ry on her husband’s business—and more science and 
ability go to the sticking of pigs, both literal and meta- 
phorical, than is in every woman—while that husband 
lay in jail, if she had gone out washing and thereby 
achieved a hand-to-mouth subsistence,—if, being a grace- 
ful, twining creature—the masculine idea—she had ap- 
pealed to charity, public or pfivate, no law need have 
been invoked in her behalf. But, as soon as she became 
a social entity, she required and had a right to legal pro- 
tection. Now if that larger education and opportunity, 
which a “Looker-on” craves for woman, be granted, will 
she not always be in such position as to require legisla- 
tion in her behalf? 

We have been taught that a law is unjust which, by 
any conjunction of circumstances, makes oppression pos- 
sible. It was not that the Legrees of the South were in 
a majority, or even in a large minority, but because the 
slaveholding system made Legrees possible, that it was 
held up to our reprobation, 

Is oppression right, then, when only a few suffer? 

Is there any means of illustrating the working of uni- 
versal rules, but by citing cases which legitimately come 
under those rules? And if not, how is this reasoning 
inconclusive ? 

We are also told that the anecdote was unluckily 
chosen to show the implacability of male legislators 
toward women, since that Legislature did, in an influx 
of penitence and enthusiasm, postpone its two or three 
hundred bills, which any one, who has watched the 
course of legislation, must know were certainly of the 
last importance, and straightway legislate in behalf of 
the Illinois woman. 

Our capacity for ‘hero-Worship is, we think, indefinite. 
But really we are not, at present, overwhelmed by admi- 
ration for this august spectacle. With all due apprecia- 
tion of their handsome and prompt action, it remains 
true that the Legislature of Illinois had sat in their na- 
tional capitol, ever since it became a capitol, serenely ig- 
noring the rights of woman. The legislative mind had 
never acquired unto itself such inspiration in behalf of 

equal rights as to issue in any novel expression. It was 
essential that a woman should remind them that it was 
not exactly in accordance with a fine sense of human 
rights, to deliver over a married woman’s earnings to her 
dissolute husband. 

After due apprehension of this fact it would natural- 
ly occur to one, that, if so much good was accomplished 
by a single, unauthorized woman, it might be well to 
have certain representative women chosen to sit in the 
same public body, and manage affairs for a feminine 
constituency. If Mrs. Livermore virtually legislated for 
the women of Illinois, it is hard to say why she should 
not be paid for it. It is incumbent upon no one to 
buckle on armor and set forth toredress the legal wrongs 
of the world. 

A very direct answer to the modification of law lies 
through the ballot-box, and, this being so, why should 
women invoke philanthropy and charity to stand around 
legislative tables, and possess themselves of what few 
crumbs may fall from the hands of exceptionally just 
and generous men ? 

It is possible that before men shall be willing to ac- 
cord woman’s right to the ballot, such legislation may 
be had as to secure all, or nearly all, the practical advan- 
tages hoped for from its possession. 

If this should be, will the suffrage still be denied to 
those whose energy and devotion achieved the grand re- 
sult? Or will it be conceded to abstract jusffve or cour- 
tesy? 

Better than this, it may be seen that the ability, which 
has done such good service by proxy, is a directly usable 
force in-the community, not longer to be spared from 
the urgent conflict forever going forward between what 
is best in civilization, and its inherent and inseparable 
foes. A. M. H. 

WESTFORD, MAss, 


251 FEMALE REMONSTRANTS. 


If we are to believe our own eyes and ears, there are, 
at least. two hundred and fifty-one women in and about 
Boston, who are, in the strictest sense, opposed to Wo- 
man Sutlrage. Now, as this question has grown to be 
one of the greatest agitators in the land, we certainly 
have a right to expect from these opposers some weighty 
and important reasons for the want of faith within them. 

But what have we? Simply this assertion: “Whereas, 
we are of opinion that no practical good to our sex can 
result therefrom, which would benefit the moral, social 
or political condition of woman,” 

Therefore, this “Workingwomen’s Protective Union,” 
of Boston, recommend to that gracious body, the Leg- 
islature, that the “petitioners have leave to withdraw 
their petition.” 

And these “remonstrants” humbly pray that the 
wheels of time may stop rolling this huge ball along. 

“No good to the sex!” We have all we desire! We 
are as far advanced in the scale of being, as well pro- 
tected in our laws, as we need—in fact, we are entirely 
satisfied. Let our husbands and our ignorant male 
cooks and waiters do the voting, make the laws, and 





then execute them. Let all mankind, who are not wo- 
men, exercise this right of citizenship; but let us, Amer- 
ican women, protected and petted—some of us—others, 
who are not so fortunate, being equally contented with 
the enviable privilege of stitching up a shirt for twenty- 
five cents, and making other garments at prices quite as 
liberal—let us protést against this “encroachment on the 
legitimate sphere of man’s duties !” 

“We have entire confidence in our husbands and 
brothers, and believe them as capable as ourselves to 
pass and administer laws.” Bless you, dear two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, so have thousands of the strongest 
advocates of this reform. We are not fighting husbands 
and brothers, nor friends; for they are with us in asking 
the ballot for us. It is a narrow, dogged philosophy of 
heathen times, that we are battling, and you are de- 
fending. 

The day is past when we can talk of “woman’s 
sphere.” None but the All-seeing, the Great Creator, 
and upholder of her being, can tell what partictlar mis- 
sion is hers. If you attempt a work that seems to you 
noble, dear two hundred and fifty-one, and pursue it 
honestly, it is an insolent interference on the part of 
man or woman, to tell you that such work is not yours 
legitimately. Each successful step proves that you are 
in your right place, 

Away with such narrow prejudice! let it have no 
place in the heart, when viewing a question of right and 
wrong. I cannot help thinking that, possibly, some 
of the quiet, timid ones among those ladies of the “Pro- 
tective Union,” had they been left unbiased, to listen to 
the teachings that are flooding the land with a golden 
light, and opening the doors to a higher life and larger 
usefulness, would hardly be willing to avow themselves 
fully satisfied, or to remonstrate against a reform which 
has for its object the elevation of all classes to that 
higher standard of life. 

But, dear Editor, this is a digression. I took up the 
pen, simply to ask of our remonstrating sisters, who can 
see no good to the sex from enfranchisement, if, on the 
other hand, they are able to discover any possible 
harm resulting therefrom to our own or the other sex; 
and if so, of what nature, and in what degree. “Come, 
let us reason together.” 0. A. 8. B. 

Boston, Mass. 


MATTERS IN GENERAL, 

The Queen of Madagascar wants to marry an Ameri- 
can clergyman. 

A Woman Suffrage resolution was introduced in the 
New Jersey House last week. 

Mr. Gladstone promises that the Irish land bill will 
receive every needed modification. 

France will probably withdraw her troops from Rome 
on account of the infallibility dogma. 

The daughters of Generals Sherman, Cox and But- 
ler are not allowed to dance the “German.” 

Iowa has been compelled to discharge a “lady” teach- 
er in one of its public schools for drunkenness, 

The Pope is said to have introduced a draft of the in- 
fallibility doctrine, and called for its definition as a 
dogma, 

The Ohio Legislature has defeated a resolution submit- 
ting a constitutional amendment giving suffrage to wo- 
man by a vote of 51 to 54. ‘ 

It is said that Jeff. Davis is writing a novel, which he 
will complete before the year is out. It relates to the 
Mexican war, is not to touch on recent polities, and will 
be published first in England. 

The Hessian government has forbidden the exhibi- 
tion of children of school age by travelling showmen, 
It has also forbidden the employment ‘of children as 
rope-dancers, horse-riders and gymnasts. 











The Congregational church in Thomaston, Me., re- 
cently amended their by laws as follows: “And every 
member, male and female, in good standing, present 
at any business meeting, shall be entitled to vote.” 

A petition is receiving many signatures in New York, 
asking Congress to vote away no more of the public 
lands to the advantage of railway corporations, but to 
give the remaining acres for the benefit of emigrants 
and settlers. 

A California missionary says that, after devoting two 
nights to visiting the underground drinking and free 
lunch saloons of San Francisco, it is not a mystery to 
him that fhe California State Prison has 799 inmates, 
and that a large proportion of them are youths. 

The female operatives in a large factory in England 
sign a contract, when they enter the service, in which 


they agree to be whipped, if guilty of misdemeanor. The | 
| ey shall be paid, except by order of the executive com- 


discipline is said to be as severe as it is in the navy, and 


the matter has attracted the attention of the officers of |™ 


the law. 

The New York Convention of Workingwomen re- 
solved against Chinese labor, convict labor, unnecessary 
strikes, the reduction of wages by the Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Company, and long days’ work for women, 
and in favor of coéperation, a labor exchange, and a 
newspaper devoted to labor reform. 

The husband of the ex-Queen of Spain is not such a 
nonentity as he has been set down for. On the ground 
that his wife is no longer a queen, he has laid claim ina 
Paris court to the entire control of their joint property. 
Isabella insists.that she is still a queen, and objects to 
resign the control of her immense wealth. 

“The greatest enemy of the South,” says Secretary 
Howard, of the American Missionary Association, “is 
found in the drinking usages of society. This vice is the 
most effective demoralizer of the freedmen. Popery is 
nothing compared to it.” The same statement may be 
truthfully made concerning the white freedmen, North 
and South. 


“Shirley Dare,” a lady correspondent at Washington, 


De 
says that Mr. Sumner “sits in the Senate like a great 
faithful hound, casting watchful glances up at the gal. 
lery, where every woman who seats herself imagines at 
one time or other that she is the object of the Senator’s 
scrutiny. To me the look seems searching for a face 
that never appears.” 

The Pope has issued an indulgence, and whoever, 
while confessing and receiving the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, shall repeat the Ave fifty times, and the 
Lord’s Prayer five times a day for a week, in hope of the 
Council bemg brought to a,successful issue, is to receiye 
full absolution for his own sins, or those of any dead per- 
son whom he may desire to benefit. 


At a nobby children’s ball in New York, where the 
ages ranged from two to fourteen years, the little things 
were decked out in the puffs, paniers and frills of their 
elders, with powdered or diamond-dusted hair and solj- 
taire diamonds. The boy-babies retired to smoke be- 
tween the dances, and offered each other refreshment 
from half-pint pocket flasks of old rye!!! 

It is said the Chinese members of Mr. Burlingame’s 
suite were very much affected by his death. They had 
put their whole confidence in him, and evidently loved 
him very much, They reverenced him so much that 
they not only were not reluctant to enter a Christian 
church for the funeral, but on the contrary were very 
much surprised that any question should be raised. 


The astronomers are just now turning their glasses 
in the direction of the sun, that luminary having lately 
broken out in a perfect rash of spots, some of them of 
enormous size. No less than eight groups of spots are 
visible, and the largest single spot covers a superficial 
area of not less than one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-eight millions of square miles, or seven times the 
supertices of the terraqueous globe. 

A Washington special says of Senator Revels’ speech: 
“The unanimous verdict this evening is that the speech 
was a great success; even Democratic Senators admit 
it” Senator Morton gave the rebel chief a cut which he 
will feel even amid all the other humiliations of his pres- 
ent lot, when he remarked, in following Senator Revels, 
that in the exchange which had been made by substitut- 
ing the latter Senator for Jefferson Davis,“the Senate lost 
nothing in intelligence, while it gained much in patriot- 
ism and loyalty.” To be “compared toa nigger” was 
once the extreme of insult to a “high toned Southern 
gentleman.” Senator Morton’s remark, however, ap- 
pears to have been equally just and appropriate, 

In a New York court of justice, a day or two since, a 
well-dressed, lady-like appearing woman was required 
to plead to an indictment for grand larceny. Several 
other complaiuts ‘stood against her. When arrest- 
ed on the first complaint, she voluntarily informed 
the officer of some other larcenies which she committed, 
and these disclosures led to the recovery of the property, 
Her husband, a respectable citizen, was in the court- 
room. <A little daughter of the prisoner hung fondly 
about her neck, sobbing, and exclaiming, “Poor mother! 
poor mother!” The judge sentenced her to a year’s im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. On the announcement 
of the sentence the prisoner fell to the floor in a swoon. 
Her little daughter was taken from her, uttering pierc- 
ing shrieks, and her husband turned from the bar ofer- 
whelmed with grief. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
As AMENDED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING AT SPRING- 
FIELD, ILL., FEB. Stu AND 97H, 1870. 





Section 1. Believing in the natural equality of the 
sexes, and that women ought to enjoy the same legal 
rights and privileges as men, that as long as women are 
denied the elective franchise, they suffer a great wrong, 
and society a deep and inealeulable injury, the under- 
signed agree to unite in an association to be ealled the 
Ilinois Woman Sutlrage Association. 

Sec. 2, The objects of this association shall be to re- 
move all legal barriers which now prevent women from 
exercising the right of suffrage in Illinois, and to cause 
the statutes of the State to be so changed, that there 
shall be no distinctions made in the laws relating to per- 
sonal liberty, the custody of children, education, prop 
erty or any other condition, on account of sex. 

Sec. 3. The officers of this association shall be a 
president, tive vice-presidents, treasurer, corresponding 
and recording secretary, an executive committee of not 
exceeding twenty persons. The general ofticers of the 
association shall be members of said committee, by vir- 
tue of their offices. All the officers shall be chosen at 
the annual meeting, to continue in office one year, or 
until others are chosen in their places. ; 

Sec. 4. Any person may become a member of this as- 
sociation, who is in favor of Woman Suttrage. by sign- 
ing this constitution, and paying annually into its treas- 
ury not less than one dollar, or may become a life-mem- 
ber by the payment.of twenty dollars. 

Sec. 5. The president shall preside at all meetings of 
the association, or, in his or her absence, one of the vice 
presidents. 

Sec. 6. The treasurer shall collect and take charge of 
the funds, make all payments, and keep regular accounts 
to be audited by the executive committee; but no mon- 





ittee. 

Sec. 7. The recording secretary shall keep all the rec- 
ords, and the corresponding shall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the association, 

Sec. 8. The executive committee shall manage the 
business of the association ; may appoint honorary mem- 
bers, call meetings of the association, organize branch 
associations in any or all of the townships in the State, 
present petitions to the Legislature, or Constitutional 
Convention, and employ lecturers and agents, and take 
any measures they may think fit, to forward the object 
of the association; may fill all vacancies that may 0c- 
cur prior to the annual meeting. Five members, when 
convened after due notice, shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 9. The annual meetings of this association shall 
| be held at such time and piace, and be called in such 
manner, as the executive committee may appoint. 

See. 10. The president of this association shall be 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Sec. 11. This constitution may be amended at the 
annual meeting, only, by a vote of three-fifths of the 
members present and voting. 

Sec. 12. This association declares itself auxiliary 0 
the American Woman Sutirage Association. 





New HAvEN, Ct., has connected a well-provided de- 
partment for it with the High School, both sexes 0 





enjoy alike its advantages. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Across the wide, once trackless, but now many-pathed 
ocean, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has found its way to me. 
How it could have traced the way, I know not; but of 
one fact be ‘assured, it has searched out, not only the 
town, and the street, and the cottage, but also the heart 
of the cottage occupant, and entered in. It is delight- 
ful to know that the smile of the common Father upon 
the common household is beginning at last to be seen 
and acknowledged, and that all his children are being 
allowed opportunity to be and grow. 

How nobly and well the great army of reform is march- 
ing, and how quietly the world accepts the quake of the 
treading hosts. 

England is writing a good record,—doing very earnest 
work in woman’s behalf. The question of the suffrage 
for woman is being agitated in a way to bring early and 
favorable results. Such men as Mill, and Kingsley, Ja- 
cob Bright and Garth Wilkinson, are telling tales that 
will be heard by after generations; and women such 
as Harriet Martineau, Florence Nightengale and Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe (despite Mr. Ripley’s mistake about 
her position), are printing “Nine Reasons” why women 
should have the ballot, and living ninety and nine. 

Municipal suffrage has already been granted to women, 
and there is no logical reason why parliamentary should 
not soon follow, as the suffrage here rests on a property 
qualification. — 

Hoping that the WomAn’s JouRNAL will prosper, 
and so bless America that she will not be beaten in the 
race, I remain, Very truly yours, E. M. Bruce. 

Willett’s Cottage, Exton’s Road, | 

Kiye’s Lynn, ENGLAND. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


The following letter must be read with the under- 
standing that Miss Boelte writes from her standpoint in 
Germany, where she resides. Her criticisms are ger- 
main to a state of things that exists there, rather than 
here. The Neue Zeit is a Woman Suffrage paper pub- 
lished at 19 Ann street, New York—a very superior jour- 
nal, although Miss B. differs with it, and one calculated 
to promote our cause among American Germans. It 
should be aided in obtaining a large circulation, especial- 
ly in the West, where our German population is im- 

. mense.—|[Ep. WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

My ideas, dear friend,do not quite coincide with those 
of the Neue Zeit, tor I think a great deal of self-help, 
and of women reforming themselves. I think the pres- 
ent notion of woman’s rights is somewhat like the Re- 
formation, when it would have been a great deal better 
if the clergy had reformed, instead of dividing the 
church. The number of those who complain is compar- 
atively too little, and the immense majority of flighty 
women, the increasing luxury, the loose morals, femmes 
entretenues, and femmes worse than entretenues, tell 

against us. We ought to preach morals in our quar- 
ters. We ought to reform. We ought to declare war 
against those women who live a degraded life. We 
ought to try to prevent them from living it, and prevent 
the state from making laws for the degradation of wo- 
man. This should be our great mission, and if we did 
it men would respect us for doing it. 

Family ties get every day looser with us. Men spend 
their leisure time in public houses, and women associate 
with women. The consequence is that men get ruder 
and rougher, and women more silly. In the South of 
Germany a man scarcely associates with his family. 
The same here on the Rhine. All the time I have been 
here I have been invited out to meet women, eating 
cakes and talking stuff. Two of my female friends have 
particularly talented husbands, but they cannot prevail 
on them to spend one evening at home. If I call in the 
day time and meet them by accident, all very well. Do 
not imagine this to be domestic happiness. They bear 
with what they cannotalter. But this separation of the 
sexes in all that concerns public lite and culture is of 
awful import. If women had more self-esteem they 
would not stand this treatment. 

Last Saturday, I saw a new piece acted, in which the 
author shows his indignation at the attempts of women 
to a better standing. A woman cannot be our equal in 
mind, he says; it is ridiculous to attempt it. She is ad- 
mired by us as a virgin,and then as a mother; but in 
nothing else. It is her self-sacrifice that endears her 
to us. 


what is more, not merely were they listeners to the dis- 
cussion, but participants in it! 

In America, such a fact will not appear as startling as 
it is to us; for, though they may have heard of the Ger- 
man man’s supposed inborn superiority to the fair sex, 
still they cannot possibly guess at that particular pride, 
innate in minds that believe themselves pointed out by 
nature for solving the riddle of human existence, and 
for striving after eternal truths. 

The difference in the capacities of men and women, 
as depicted by Goethe in the characters of “Faust” and 
“Gretchen,” in that immortal tragedy of “Faust,” is, as it 
were, the everlasting type of all existing relationship be- 
tween our learned men and their fair partners. Then, 
again, he tells us in his tragedy of “Iphigenia,” that the 
highest cultivation of a mind embodied in a female 
form cannot arrive at anything higher than to under- 
stand the conversation of men. 

Goethe being an authority in Germany, we are led to 
suppose that the philosophers of the present age are of 
opinion that women’s development is at least so far ad- 
vanced as to enable them to listen, when a clever man 
speaks, and particular so when he speaks on topics that 
regard them personally, as, for instance, the state of 
morality in the nineteenth century, and the state of our 
education and of our schools, 

We have to thank the philosophers for this acknowl- 
edgement, and for the option given to women to mix 
a little more with them on all occasions where matters 
of mutual interest are the theme. 

Frau Von Marenholtz, the indefatigable apostle of 
Froébel’s system, had been invited by them to state her 
opinion on the efficacy of principles laid down by the 
immortal benefactor of infant minds, She advocated 
warmly her firm belief that nothing but a close adher- 
ence to this great master’s system could redeem man- 
kind from that state of sinfulness into which it had fall- 
en by early giving way to impulse instead of reason. 
She complained of not yet seeing the method properly 
understood, and urged the audience of learned men to 
come to her assistance. 

The approbation she met with was a gratification well 
deserved by this lady; for if ever a woman, blighted in 
her own life by domestic misfortune, vented herself 
nobly, it is this lady, who has worn off the sting of per- 
sonal sorrow, by indefatigable exertion to raise the state 
of morality in the age to that height, where men may 
proudly say that in the path of virtue they can walk 
side by side with women. AMELY BOELTE. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 
Mrs. Stowe has reiippeared as a contributor to Hearth 
and Home. 








Egyptian women have asked permission to appear un- 
veiled in public. 

A certain Widow Thompson has established a prize 
in gymnastics at Princeton College. 


There are women on the detective police force of 
Constantinople, and experience shows that they do good 
service. 

Miss Alice Conkey, daughter of Col. Theo. Conkey, 
of Appleton, Wis., has been appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in the N. W. Female College at Evanston, 
Illinois. 

The female evening school at Newburyport is highly 
successful in its good work. ‘There are now about 
eighty pupils. The school is conducted by fourteen lady 
teachers. 

Mrs. Esther Morris, one of the new justices of the 
peace in Wyoming, is fifty-seven years old, and the 
mother of three sons. On her first court day she wore a 
calico gown, worsted breakfast-shaw]l, green ribbons on 
her hair, and a green neck-tie. 

Mrs. Maria A. Stetson, a Massachusetts lady, lectured 
in Washington, D. C., last week, before a large and ap- 
pzeciative audience at the new Masonic Temple. Her 
subject was “The Man of Force,” and she handled it 
admirably well, eliciting enthusiastic applause. 

A lyceum for women has been opened in Breslau, 
Lectures will be delivered on the history of art, litera- 
ture, pedagogy, natural science, history and household 
chemistry. Later, lectures on music, health, popular 
economy, and botany, will be introduced in the place of 
instruction. 

A mixed jury of men and women, at midnight, on 
Sunday night, rendered a verdict of manslaughter in 





| the first degree in the Cowie murder case, Wyoming 
| Territory, after three or four days’ incarceration. The 


I have just written an article to cut him up, himself} jadies were very much fatigued, and we doubt not the 


and his piece. [Will not Miss Boelte send us a copy of 
her article2—Ep. Jour.| It is hard work here to claim 
any rights, for we have to do with such a majority of 
learned men as no other country can boast, and this is 


and ridicule the attempt, and we have very few women 
writers who can stand their ground in such a conflict. 
I think not half a dozen. 

How different your American ways are from ours! 
The mothers have withdrawn their little girls from the 
Kindergarten here on account of the boys. They learn 
rough manners from them, they say. Thus always there 
are little establishments made aside for them, as your 
friend Mrs. Doggett said in Berlin. Believe me, we must 
be criticised and condemned for what we do as yet, and 
not be praised; for there is as yet little that is praise- 
worthy in our attempts. We have no moral courage, as 
Mrs. Jameson used to say, and this lack of moral cour- 
age is the cause of our married women’s unfortunate 
position and inditference to amendment. 

In the beginning of last September the philosophers 
of Germany had a meeting in Frankfort-on-the-Main, to 
exchange their ideas about the progress of mental de- 
velopment in the country. To our great astonishment, 
Women enjoyed the rare prerogative to be present; and, 





men. were equally so. 
The Advance says that Rev. Mrs. Jeremiah Porter 


| is running four schools in Brownsville, Texas, and vi- 


“ : : ‘ | cinity, the only Protestant schools in the Rio Grande 
our misfortune. They now begin to write against us, | Vv 


alley. Mrs. Porter was actively engaged in the work 
| of the Sanitary Commission, all through the war. She 
| is between sixty and seventy years old. 

The Boston Horticultural School for Women has been 
organized by the choice of the following officers:— 


| President—Miss Abbie W. May; Vice-Presidents— 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder; Secretary—Miss L. M. Peabod7; 
Treasurer—Edward W. Hooper; Directors—Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, Mr. Francis Parkman, and twenty-two others, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Mrs. Robert Dale Owen makes the assertion that 
“more than half of the work of the world was done by 
women. Even in the case of a shirt, with the cotton or 
flax that is picked for it, nay, even in the mines whence 
the ore that furnishes the iron-work of the looms that 
weave it, is taken, her work begins, and with the mak- 
ing, the ironing, the starching, the mending, the washing 
the sewing on of buttons, it continues as long as the 
garment lasts.” 








A lone woman passed through the city yesterday 
with an ox-team conveyance, on her way to a home- 
stead, seventeen miles above Alexandria, Douglass 
county, some two hundred miles from this city. She 
had previously gone up and pre-empted a farm under 
the homestead law, and built a house, and went back 
to near Red Wing, for her aged mother, She found her 
mother sick, and, after waiting several weeks for her re- 
covery, it being necessary for her return to look after 
her homestead, she started alone, with her household 
goods on a sled, hauled by an ox team, a cow being tied 
alongside. The woman, who is a Swede, did not appear 
to be at all appalled by the prospect of her many days’ 
journey to her lonely home.—St, Paul, Minn., Press. 


The New York Workingwomen’s Protective Union 
is a voluntary institution, supported solely by free con- 
tributions and subscriptions. In 1868, several gentlemen 
of New York city pledged themselves to subscribe to it 
one hundred dollars annually, and they have regularly 
fulfilled their promise. The payment of ten dollars 
constitutes any person a member of the Union, Legal 
advice and services are given, free of cost,to women who 
find it difficult to recover their hard-earned money from 
unscrupulous employers. The Union also exercises its 
good oftices in procuring necessary medical advice and 
attention for those who are broken down with anxiety 
and overwork. During the year 1869 the Union re- 
ceived nearly nine thousand applications for employ- 
ment. 


The women of Vineland, N. J., or such of them as 
believe in Woman Suffrage, nominated, as usual, a full 
ticket for town officers previous to the late election. 
The whole number of officers voted for was 29, and of 
those elected 13 were on the woman’s ticket. The 
whole number of voters at the election was 416, and of 
these 51 voted the woman’s ticket entire. The women, 
according to their custom, cast their ballots in a separ- 
ate box. The whole number of these ballots was 161. 
The whole proceeding passed off in a manner which 
does credit to the sterling sense of the people of Vine- 
land. 


The Native Female Medical Class, under the instruc- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of the American Mission, 
Nynee Tal, has just completed the course for the first 
year with credit to all concerned. The class consists of 
ten native Christian women. They have studied the 
following subjects:—1. Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine; Fevers, malarial, intermittent and remittent, non- 
malarial, common, ardent, typhoid, typhus; eruptive 
small-pox, measles, erysipelas, chicken-pox, ete., rheu- 
matism, diarrhea, dysentery, cholera. 2. Obstetrics. It 
is thought that after one more year's study and clinical 
practice they will be well prepared to go forth to exert 
their influence as female ag oo among their own 
people. At the request of Sir William Muir, Drs, Clark 
and Walker examined the class. They spoke favorably 
of the progress of the women, and at their suggestion 
the female ward in the Government Hospital was made 
over to Dr. Humphrey’s superintendence. Government 
also made a grant-in-aid of rs. 400 toward erecting 
buildings found necessary to the success of the enter- 
prise.—Friend of India. 


Miss Lilian Edgarton is a new lecturer on the woman 
question, whose late speech at Chickering’s Hall, judg- 
ing from reports in the newspapers, contained many good 
things. She thinks woman not yet prepared for the 
ballot, however. I see nothing in the report of her lec- 
ture which indicates that she would not vote as intelli- 
gently as a majority of the men. She is too modest by 
half. The fact that women can do a great deal without 
the ballot, on which she dwelt, is not disputed, that I 
know of, and nobody supposes that the ballot is “the 
panacea for all evils.” It is not for men; who thinks 
that it will be for women? Why should Miss Edgarton 
fight imaginary arguments? Probably there is a ten- 

icy to overrate legislation and the ballot, and it does 
no harm to interpose a caution, but it is still true that 
the ballot is the badge of equality and the guarantee of 
rights in this country, and is likely to be so. And the 
possession of it, Miss Edgarton will see, is at the bot- 
tom of all endeavor after equality of civil privileges. 
Men may grant a great deal, but not everything, until 
the ballot is placed in the hands of those who make the 
demands upon them.—* Warrington,” in Springfield Re- 
publican. 


A Chicago lady has applied for membership to the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce. In her communication she stated her desire to 
be elected a member of the board, setting forth the fol- 
lowing facts:—She is over thirty, plentifully endowed 
with capital and good moral character, and, by long 
watching from the balcony, has become fully acquainted 
with the art and science of wheat selling. She trusts 
that her claims will not be unfavorably considered. The 
President and Board were taken very much aback by 
this application, and are still meditating over it. The 
intelligence was received, however, with great disquie- 
tude by the members generally, who began pensive 
inquiries as to whether, if the lady were admitted, it 
would be expected of them to take off their hats when 
proposing a sale; to refrain from profanity; to apologize 
when they trod on her skirts, and to refrain from getting 
the better of her in a bargain. These matters are not 
yet decided, and the members are waiting with much 
anxiety the decision of the Board. 











Ata regular meeting of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of this State, held March 6th, Bert Todd, a 
prominent lawyer of this city, delivered quite an elabo- 
rate address in favor of extending the suffrage to wo- 
man. The most notable feature of the speech is, in sub- 
stance, as follows :— 

“The passage of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments necessitates a new infusion of intelligent, educat- 
ed American elements into our canvasses, or the coun- 
try will suffer great injury. Our population is estimated 
at forty millions. Of this thirty millions are American, 
descendants of the original stock or of foreigners. Of 
the remaining ten millions six millions are foreign-born, 
and four millions are negroes. As long as we had only 
this foreign blood, of our own origin, though of different 
languages, and reased under different forms of govern- 
ment, we got along very well; but now come four mil- 
lions of new brethren, with an estimated vote of eight 
hundred thousand, which in some States will be the 
controlling vote, and, which must be conceded, an igno- 
rant vote; in fact, little better than brute force. We 
must have a remedy for this additional ignorant vote, 
and it can only be found in extending the franchise to 
women, By this means we acquire tour millions of in- 
telligent voters, and the noxious ingredients are over- 
come.” 

Mr. Todd dwelt upon this point with much emphasis, 
and considered female suffrage indispensably necessary 
for the welfare and prosperity of the country. 








CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman Suf-. 


frage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869, in response toa 
call widely signed and after public notice duly given, be- 
lieving that a truly representative national organization 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in America, which shall em- 
body the deliberate action of the State and local organi- 
zations and shall carry with it their united weight, do 
hereby form the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion. 
ARTICLE IL. 


NAME, 

This Association shall be known as the American Wo- 

man “uffrage Association, 
ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 

Its object shall be to concenfate the efforts of all the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage in the United States. 

Section 1, To form auxiliary State Associations in 
every State where none such now exist, and to codper- 
ate with those already existing, which shall declare them- 
selves auxiliary before the first day of Mareh next, the 
authority of the auxiliary societies being recognized in 
their respective localities, and their plans being promot- 
ed by res in our ‘power. 

Sec. 2. To hold an annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also,one or more national conven- 
tions for the advocacy of Woman Si'frage. 

Sec. 3. To publish tracts, documents and other print- 
ed matter for the supply of State and local societies and 
individuals at actual cost. 

Sec. 4. To prepare and circulate petitions to State and 
territorial Legislatures, to Congress, or to Constitutional 
Conventions in behalf of the legal and political equality 
of women; to employ lecturers and agents; and to take 
any measures the Executive Committee may think fit, 
to forward the objects of the Association. 

ARTICLE IIL. 
ORGANIZATION, 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding See- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Secreta- 
ries and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee; also, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one member of the Executive Committee from 
each State and Territory and from the District of Co- 
lwfbia, as afterwards provided. e 

Sec. 2, Every President of an Auxiliary State or ter- 
ritorial Society shall be ez-officio a Vice-President of 
this Association. 

Sec. 3. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of an auxiliary State Society shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Sec. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Association 
exists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the Executive Committee, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, or member of the Executive Committee from said 
State, to serve only until the organization of said State 
Association. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all vacan- 
cies that may occur prior to the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 
nual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional representation of the respective States and terri- 
tories, except as above provided. 

SEc. 7. No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of officers of 
this Society. 

SEc. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide. 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ 
written notice previously mailed to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus taken 
shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been rat- 
ified in writing by at least fifteen members of the Com- 
mnittee. 

Sec. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Association shall have a branch office in every 
State and territory, in connection with the office of the 
auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a central 
office at such place as the Executive Committee may de- 


termine. 
ARTICLE V. 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates present 
therein. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

Any person may become a member of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association by signing the Constitution 
and paying the sum of $1 annually; or a life-member, by 
paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle such person 
to attend the business-meetings of delegates and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 

Honorary members may be appointed by the annual 
meeting, or by the the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
‘ FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


PRESIDENT 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, KR. L, WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Mrs. W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, IIL, GEORGE W. JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMIITEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECKETARY, 
MYKA BRADWELL, Illinois, 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 


TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBUKN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. 1 ACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA 8. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon. C. W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon. C. Bb. WAITE, IIL, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Kev. H. EDDY, Wizs., 

Mass., MOSES CUIT TY LER, Mich. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON,N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan. 
ANTOINETTE 6&8. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMEK, Iowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon. KUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBE URVIS, Penn., Mrs.GEN. KUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, n, 

HAS. G. AMES, Cal., 


Rev 
a . 
Hon. J. C. UNDERWOUD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Kev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B, BRADWELL, IL, 
Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jr., LILY PEC Wis., 
Vt., LUCLSDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Mina., 
ass., Mrs. C. 1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.L, BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Res CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 


ANNAC. FIELD, N. ¥Y., ‘enn., 

MARY F. DAVIS, N. J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, .#1a., 

MARY GREW, Penn FANNY B. AMES, al., 
Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 


Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., 
A. J. BOYER, Ohio. GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C. 
IDA F of Missouri. 
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1@™ We will send the Woman’s JouRNAL, and the 
Woman’s Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50. 

ta The WomaAn’s JouRNAL, and the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $5.00. 

Da The Woman’s JourRNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address for $5.00. 

tga The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one address, for $3.50. 











8ST. PAUL ONCE MORE. 

In No. 8 of the WomAN’s JoURNAL there appeared 
an editorial, entitled “St. Paul and Woman.” We have 
received several communications in reference to that 
article—the majority of them accepting and commend- 
ing our explanation, and a few criticizing it, and ask- 
ing further explanation. We have selected two of these 
communications, which we give below, as covering the 
whole ground occupied by all who have written upon 
it. The first is from a superior and well-known Greek 
scholar—a former Professor of Greek in Michigan State 
University, at Ann Arbor, Mich., and now Professor of 
Greek (we forget the exact title of his Professorship) in 
the University of Chicago, one of the foremost institu- 
tions of learning in the country. He is unquestioned 
authority, even among superior Greek scholars—and is 
an honored member of the Baptist church. There is 
no man of our acquaintance to whose opinion, con- 
cerning the matter here discussed, we should so quickly 
vield our own, as to the writer of the following commu- 
nication :— 

Many persons are troubled at the apparent opposition 
of the “woman’s rights movement” to the teachings and 
srinciples of the New Testament. The precepts of St. 
Paul, especially on the submission of the wife to the 
husband, are distinct, unequivocal, and several times re- 
peated. These precepts seem in direct opposition to the 
advocates of the new movement. I was much interested 
in an article on this subject, explaining, as I thought, 
very clearly and fully the meaning of Paul, which 
peared in the columns of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL not 
ong ago; and which I hope was attentively and thought- 
fully read by others as well as myself. 

Since then, in reading my New Testament—a book 
which I profess to take for my daily guide—I stumbled 
on an old and familiar text in the writings of Paul, 
which arrested my attention completely, as something 
entirely new and strange. It is in Galatians, 3: 28— 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” “What's that?” I said to myself. 
“What can that mean?” The statement appeared to me 
still more perspicuous and emphatic in the Greek, which 
was at the time before me. At the risk of appearing 
pedantic, I will translate the verse as literally as I can, 
and ask any Greek scholar to correct me, if I am in any 
particular wrong. There is notin (Christ) a Jew nor a 
Greek ; there is not in (him) aslave nor a freeman; there 
is not in (him) a male and a female (thing or creature) ; 
Sor all ye are one (person) in Christ Jesus. 

Have we not here the full, unequivocal, round state- 
ment of all that has been demanded in the columns of 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL? Paul’s statement contains 
three particulars—no distinetion of race, no distinction 
of social condition, and no distinction of sex, in Christ 
Jesus. The first two points are already conceded in our 
country; no distinction of race, no distinction of social 
condition. Just so far, and only so far, we have ad- 
vanced in our Christian civilization. Although the last 
stage was through seas of blood, we are not sorry now 
that we have advanced thus far. One more step, and 
in Paul’s enumeration the crowning step, still remains 
before we are fully reconstructed on the foundation of 
Christianity. God grant that we may take that step 
peacefully. This last battle we propose to fight, remem- 
bering that “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but spiritual.” v 

I read some time ago very attentively the articles in 
the Nation, insisting on the undeniable and unalterable 
distinetion of sex. Though the influence of sex was, 
in my judgment, exaggerated, I am willing to let those 
articles—which all who have read them will remember— 
stand just as they were written, They prove just this 
—that we are all animals. But are we not also some- 
thing higher and better? So Paul evidently thought. 
Above, therefore, those statements in the Nation, I 
place the words of Paul, which I certainly believe to be 
divinely inspired: There is neither male nor female ; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus. Let all ey age per- 
sons ponder these words; and not fear to follow them, 
in their unmistakable import, to their legitimate conclu- 
sion. J. R. B. 

The second communication is from a gentleman of 
Cincinnati, whom we met on the occasion of the Wo- 
man Suffrsge Convention in that city, and who, like the 
other, writes from the standpoint of membership in 
what is popularly called an Evangelical church. We 
give bis article entire, that our own comments on it may 
be better understood :— | 

I write to respond to your excellent, though, to me, by 
no means convincing article, in No. 8, on “St. Paul and 
Woman.” I have always wanted to see a fair, honest 
grapple, by one of your ablest advocates, with his plain 





instructions to wives on “submission,” and this comes 
the nearest to it that I have seen. I think you err, in | 
the very outset, in your exegesis of the Scripture text | 
quoted, when you say that “‘as unto the Lord’ limits | 
the subjection of wives to Christian husbands.” See | 
Eph. 5: 22. Turn with me to the 6th chapter, and 5th 
verse, Where servants are told to be obedient to their | 
masters “as unto Christ.” Does that mean that servants | 
shall obey none but Christian masters? or does it rath- 
er mean that er should be obedient to their masters 
as they are or ought to be obedient to Christ. So far as 
appears, wives are required to submit in as plain terms | 
as are servants. In chapter 5, verse 23, Paul plainly | 
says “the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church,” and, see verse 24, “therefore, 

as the church is subject unto Christ, so let wives be to 


their own husbands in everything.” 





If Paul really recognizes and would teach absolute | 


equality in the connubial relation, why does he not as 
frequently direct husbands to be subject to their wives? 
Is not that a fair question, demanding a candid answer ? 
The Bible rule of obedience is—“Children, obey your 
” “Servants, be obedient to your masters ;” 
“Wives, be in subjection to your own husbands.” See 
I. Peter 3: 1; and where these rules are observed fam- 
ilies will be happy- See also Titus 2:5; L. Tim. 2:11, 12; 
Col. 3:18; L . 14:34; et passim. Thus we have the 
= Bible teaching, without alternative, unless we pre- 
er to give up Peter and Paul. And I have therefore 


| 


felt little surprise to note that many of the leading spir- 
its in the movement incline to the latter; and must do 
so, to be consistent. 

Admit the duty of husbands to love their wives “even 
as Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it,” v. 
25. But suppose he does not, what is her duty? Sup- 
pose he is unkind, and, if you please, errs in judgment, 
what then? ‘The same law holds as in case of parents 
and children, or master and servant. You and I must 
do our duty whether somebody else does or not. To say, 
“I will behave if you will,” is the merest childish folly; 
and that wicked spirit is at the bottom-and centre of all 
this trouble. 

The duty of obedience is not unlimited; there are ex- 
ceptions. Ido not advocate tyranny or despotism. My 
sympathies are and have always been with the side of 
the oppressed. I only argue witely subjection because I 
believe it for the best. Best for her; best for the family ; 
best for society. With that spirit I gladly search for ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Ido not think a child is required 
to obey its nts, a Servant its master, and certainly not 
a wite her husband when a command is given which is 
contrary to the higher law of God; which does violence 
to the body, |as, e. g., by mutilation]; or when the com- 
mand is given wantonly and wickedly, and with evident 
and provoking tyranny, I go further; a good and wise 
son not only may but ought to take the responsibility of 
disobedience to a stupid or drunken father, and of course 
a sensible wife has the same right in similar cases, if, by 
so doing, he may, e.g., save the homestead from sacrifice, 
or prevent other serious and overwhelming loss or inju- 
ry; also he may and should boldly interfere to protect 
mother and the children from brutal treatment. Such 
cases would be justifiable “resistance to tyrants, obedi- 
ence to God.” Of course I would allow the wife, son or 
servant, in such cases, liberty to be their own judge of 
what is right and duty, and “take the responsibility.” 
Note carefully that this is exceptional and not the rule. 

Let us add that, to say, as you do, that “if there were 
only such husbands there would always be obedient 
wives” is as unjust as to say that children would be obe- 
dient and lovely if parents were only much better. As 
a matter of fact, you know, as I do, many kind, good 
husbands who only want what is right, who have never- 
theless “brawling and contentious” wives. To say that 
all the saintly qualities are confined to the fair sex, is to 
slander your father and your sons. And yet more; and, 
too often, the same wife who complains of her husband’s 
tyranny, is herself an unfeeling and tyrannical mother. 
If women dislike tyranny let them not practise it. 

As I have spoken plainly, and my views may need 
practical illustrations, bear with me as I attempt to sup- 
pose a not impossible case, from which I trust it will ap- 
pear that in this, as in the case of all God’s ordinances, 
cheerful compliance is safest and wisest. I have a be- 
loved daughter, who, in the regular course of human 
events, is likely to reach mature age, and marry. If I 
were asked whether I could, consistently with a father’s 
love, advise her to “submit to her husband,” I reply that 
I most undoubtedly should, believing that thereby I 
should, more surely than by an opposite course, secure 
her happiness. 

Let us see it illustrated in the school-room. A new 
teacher opens school this morning. One of the older 
boys is selected by the school to make a little reception 
speech of welcome, and uses language somewhat as fol- 
lows :—*I have been delegated to assure you that we all 
unite ina on OY of cheerful obedience to your rules 
and wishes. e acknowledge your right to direct us 
and this school, in all its details. We hope and believe 
you will bear with us if we sometimes err,” &c., &c. 

ow, poor as human nature is, will this teacher resolve 
to be more a tyrant than he had before intended ; or less 
a tyrant? Just precisely so it would be with children 
and wives. If they yielded from principle, when God’s 
laws did not come in the way, would husbands and fa- 
thers be more harsh and despotic, or less so? There 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt of the result. And it is 
my earnest wish that, for the sake of their own happi- 
ness, women may see and accept this, the Bible doctrine. 

To avoid capanting this article I will barely allude to 
your favorite idea of “female suffrage,” by saying that 
my intensely conservative and old-fashioned (1800 years 
old) ideas, as above expressed, do not seem to me to 
compel me, for the sake of consistency, to object to “suf- 
frage” for woman. With my present light I would in- 
cline to favor it on the ground of its being a God-given 
right—if I did not greatly fear, as I do, that whereas, the 
moment a law was ordained, allowing women to vote, 
all the “Biddys, “Kates” and Bridgets,” would turn out 
in full force, and cast avote that had been bought by 
some office-seeker; the educated, cultured and refined 
would remain at home, scarcely knowing when election 
day came round, or that they were allowed to vote. So 
that “the last state of” politics “would be worse than the 
first,” which “may heaven forefend.” E. C. A. 

CINCINNATI, O, 

While we accept much of this latter communication, 
we entirely dissent from some of our friend’s statements 
and biblical interpretations. On a careful review of his 
positions, we should not be surprised if he dissented 
from himself; indeed, he almost does this in his present 
argument. First, he makes the broad statement that 
wives are commanded to be obedient to their husbands, 
and are as plainly required to submit to them, as chil- 
dren are to be subject to their parents. And then he 
argues for the wife’s freedom of action by contending 
that she is not to obey her husband when he gives a 
command which is contrary to the higher law of God.” 

This is the point we made in our previous article, 
and this conceded, we cannot see why both husbands 
and wives are not left in equal freedom of action, within 
the great law of right. The husband is to give no com- 
mands not in consonance with the law of right. The 
wife is not to obey his commands, when they conflict 
with her moral convictions. Both are commanded to 
obey the right. And the wife, in doing right, will obey 
her husband, if he first obeys Paul's instructions by 
giving her only righteous commands. So the only 
subjection is to the law of right, or the law of God, 
which is equally binding on husbands, wives and all hu- 
man beings. 

We are to give a rational interpretation to the New 
Testa:nent, and never to wrest any of its teachings to 
favor wrong, injustice or oppression. Many of its pas- 
sages cannot be pressed to stringent literality of con- 
struction, but must be explained in the light of the age 
and the circumstances under which they were written, 
in harmony with the contexts amid which they stand, 
and always in harmony with the inflexible laws of love, 
justice, right, Divine Fatherhood and human brother- 
hood, which distinguished Christianity from all other 
religions. When Paul says in Col. 3: 20,“Children, obey 
your parents in all things,” we cannot so stultify our 
moral convictions, or belie the teachings of Christianity, 
as to believe that he meant a child should obey its par- 
ents when their commands contravene the higher law 


of God. 


Our correspondent quotes Paul as saying, simply, 
“Children, obey your parents.” But Paul said, “Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right.” 
Eph. 6: 10. This makes a great difference in the char- 
acter of Paul’s injunction, and bears us out in our as- 
sertion that only righteous commands are entitled to 
obedience. Noteven parental rule is to be obeyed when 
it contradicts the higher law of God. And certainly not 
the rule of a husband over a wife, for she is not a child, 
and is supposed to have reached responsible woman- 
hood, if that rule conflicts with the law of God, or 
would interfere to prevent her from carrying out her 
convictions of duty. 

If the expression, “The husband is the head of the 
wife,” etc., be taken with the context, Eph. 5: 21-28, 
the meaning appears very plain. Paul is addressing the 
Christian church, composed of men and women at 
Ephesus. Commencing with the 21st verse, he directs 
them all to “submit themselves one to another,” that is, 
to render service one to another, to “bear one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,” comporting 
themselves towards each other, as became followers of 
Jesus, the law of whose life was that of service—“‘who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister” to oth- 
ers. Then follow directions in detail, to the various 
classes in community how to submit themselves to one 
another—to husbands and wives, and, running through 
the sixth chapter, to parents and children, servants and 
masters, etc. 

Wives were to “submit themselves to their husbands 
as unto the Lord,” and the husband was to be “the 
head of the wife as Christ was the head of the church,” 
“who so loved the church that he gave himself for it.” 
The relation subsisting between Christ and his church 
is always spoken of as one of great love and tender- 
ness, Christ carried out the law of service which reg- 
ulated his life, so that he “gave himself for the church” 
—or his followers—lived for them, suffered for them, 
died for them. 

However commentators may differ as to the sense 
in which Christ is “the head of the church,” all agree 
that his headship is one of love and service, of tender- 
ness and blessing. And in this sense,no one can ob- 
ject to the headship of a husband. A husband who 
loved his wife, so that, even while she was not a good 
wife, he was willing to die for her to promote her wel- 
fare, would be very certain, by such surpassing love and 
devotion, to win love and obedience from his wife in re- 
turn. For the world, bad as it is, yields spontaneous 
homage to unselfish devotion, to uncalculating and self- 
renouncing affection. A husband, loving his wife as 
Paul commands, would be sure to become “the head of 
his wife,’ and to secure obedience. 

As we have said elsewhere, we think such husbands 
are not in the majority. And this is not traducing hus- 
bands as a class, for the ideal of a good husband here 
given by Paul is of the loftiest character, and not often 
attained. We have never heard of but one such hus- 
band, and that was in a work of fiction—“Jacques,” 
one of “George Sand’s” novels, criticized and con- 
demned because of the improbability of the story. 

The passage, Eph. 5: 24, commands wives to be 
“subject to their husbands in all things,” yet no one 
will claim that Paul here directed wives to obey their 
husbands “in all things,” good and bad alike, for that 
would make Pe! a very loose, immoral and unsafe 
teacher. We should be as consistent and reasonable in 
interpreting these passages, as we are in others. We 
are commanded to “honor the King.” But how did 
our fathers honor King George III.? We are also com- 
manded to “submit ourselves to every ordinance of man, 
whether it be to the king or governor.” I. Peter, 2: 
13,14. But did the conscience of the North obey the 
fugitive slave law? Are we to obey Governor Brigham 
Young when he commands polygamy, if we happen to 
live in Utah ? 

This same apostle Peter has given us the rule by 
which our lives, as individuals, communities and nations, 
are to be squared. “We ought to obey Gop rather than 
man.” Acts 5: 20. And every direction concerning 
our private, public or national life is to be brought to 
this standard. 

Our friend refers us to I. Tim. 2: 11, 12, where Paul 
commands women to “learn in silence.” “I suffer not a 
woman toteach.” “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak,” &c, 
I. Cor. 14: 34. We know that absolute silence was 
not enjoined by Paul, for certain women “labored with 
him in the work of the ministry” and he accepted their 
service,and made handsome mention of it. He instruet- 
ed the brethren to help those women who “labored with 
him in the gospel.” Paul says that Persis “labored much 
in the Lord.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke, the great Methodist commentator, 
says, that “women as men, labored in the ministry of the 
word; and that they preached.” Mosheim, an eminent 
ecclesiastical historian, says that “The church had ever 
belonging to it, even from its very first rise, a class of 
ministers, composed of persons of either ser.” Hence 
Paul did not enjoin universal and absolute silence on the 
part of women. Nearly all churches permit women to 
speak and sing and pray in them. 

The Greek word translated “speak” is “laleo,” which 
not only means “to speak” in the sense of talk, but the 
definitions are, “to speak inconsiderately,” “to prate,” 
“to chatter,” “to prattle,” &c. Hence, when Paul com- 
manded women not to speak in the churches, he meant 
that they should not “speak inconsiderately,” not “prat- 
tle” and “chatter” in the churches, which is very good 
advice to be followed by either man or woman. This is 
precisely what he meant, for he uses the word “laleo” 
which exactly means this, and should have been so 
translated. 

“Suppose the husband does not love his wife, but is 
abusive, unreasonable, unjust and tyrannical—what is 
she to do?” asks our friend. “Is she to submit?” We 
| unhesitatingly answer,no. She is to submit to her hus- 








: lll 
band in nothing that is wrong. Her duty to him is re. 
ciprocal with his duties to her, in a reverse of cireum- 
stances, and while she refuses obedience to his unright- 
eous commands she is to seek to win him to loye and 
goodness by her own divine patience, devotion, saint}. 
ness and tenderness. In fact, that is the Christian 
course for all to pursue in their dealings with wrong 
doers of all classes. Their punishment, their subjuga- 
tion, their crushing out, is not the thing to be aimed at 
—but their reformation. They should be won back to 
goodness, and the law of Christianity requires this meth. 
od of treatment with criminals, although the practice of 
the world is otherwise. 

When we expressed the opinion that such Christian 
husbands as we have described would secure obedient 
wives, we laid it down as a general principle. And 
while there may be exceptions, we must confess that we 
have never met with one. When we come across 
“brawling and contentious wives,” we immediately con- 
clude that not only they, but other parties, are to blame, 
And that is the verdict of society, Again and again it 
is asserted of unhappy married people, “both are to 
blame,” and an investigation usually reveals the truth 
of this assertion. We have never “limited all the saint- 
ly qualities to the fair sex,” as our friend intimates, for 
we do not believe they are. Women are no better than 
men, and the “saintly qualities” are about equally divid- 
ed between the “fair” and “unfuir” sex. 

Our friend declares that he should feel it his duty to 
counsel his daughter to “submit to her husband.” That 
would depend on circumstances, probably. If the hus- 
band should prove to be a drunken, brutal man, unrea- 
sonable and unchristian in his requirements, the father 
probably would not advise his daughter to obey him, 
We believe in equality between husbands and wives, 
The true doctrine is this: “Let the liusband render unto 
the wife due benevolence; and likewise also the wife 
unto the husband.”—1 Cor. 7:3. “Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do to you.” Does not this look 
like equality ? 

Now, in closing, let us say that while we find nothing 
in any of the teachings of the apostle Paul, as they now 
stand in the New Testament, that militates against the 
doctrine of woman’s equality with man, we do not be- 
lieve these special commands that we have been con- 
sidering, are of universal application, or were intended 
to be binding on all, in all future time, as the Golden 
Rule, and other moral precepts are. They were given 
by Paul to meet special emergencies which do not now 
exist. These special instructions were only for the 
Greek churches, composed of heterogeneous and in- 
congruous elements—converts from heathenism, who 
came up out of debauchery and dissoluteness, and were 
undisciplined and untrained. 

The spirit of the age and the customs of society at 
that time were in direct hostility to-the pure and self-re- 
straining spirit of Christianity. The new converts were 
in continual danger of lapsing back into their old life, or 
of grafting on the new religion some of the heathenish 
characteristics of the old. Paul met these exigencies, 
like the eminent tactician he was, giving special direc- 
tions for special emergencies, which directions were 
only binding then and there. He enjoined the subor- 
dination of only married women, making exceptions in 
the cases of the unmarried and widows! He also rec- 
ommended and practised celibacy, as the “better state” 
for those troublous times. But does anybody outside 
the Catholic church consider his recommendation to 
celibacy to be binding now? 

And then, again, should our friend prove that Paul 
stands in everlasting hostility to woman’s equality with 
man, we should appeal from the apostle Paul to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. In a conflict of two authorities, we 
should follow the higher. Christ never hiuted that wo- 
man was to be subordinate to man. He made no dis- 
tinction between the sexes. The Founder of the Chris- 
tian church taught the equality of the sexes, by impli- 
cation, in the Golden Rule. He regarded women with 
as much consideration as men —they were his loving 
and beloved friends—and He promulgated some of his 
greatest truths first to women. He evidently believed 
in woman’s ability to understand him. And nowhere 
in the four Gospels, nor in any utterance of Christ’s, do 
we find any hint that women were to be in subjection 
to man, but, instead, everywhere, the great underlying 
principle that before God all are equal, and to him all 
are personally responsible. 

So if Paul be proved hostile to our doctrine, we shall 
appeal from Paul to Jesus—from the apostle to the 
Lord—from the disciple to the Master. Can there be 
any hesitation as to who is the higher authority ? 


OUR LONG EDITORIAL. 


We beg pardon, for our long editorial article this 
week. We have received an avalanche of communica- 
tions from all quarters, concerning the attitude of St. 
Paul towards the doctrine of woman’s equality—object- 
ing, inquiring, criticising, endorsing, etc. We have se- 
lected two as specimens of the whole, and have sought 
to cover the whole ground inourccmments. We invite 
those interested in this phase of the question to read 
the whole article, long as ‘it is. The closing objection 
of our Cincinnati correspondent we shall consider here- 
after—that arising from his apprehension that the bad, 
ignorant and debauched women will all vote, while the 
intelligent, Christian and cultivated women will stay 
away from the polls. 





“HALF OF THE WORLD’s WorkK.”—This story, by 
Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, which is begun on the Mth 
page of our JoURNAL, is to be continued through three 
or four numbers. By some blunder, the announcement 
that it was a serial story was not made in the proper 
place, on that page. 





Women are employed in seventy-four industrial pur- 
suits in Boston. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York Christian Leader takes exception to 
our expressed opinion that, “if husbands love their wives 
as Christ loved the church, who gave himself for it, dy- 
ing for it when it was sinful and disobedient, it will be 
easy for them to obtain obedience from their wives, and 
will end domestic infelicities.” To doubt it isto doubt 
the power of love asa governing, moulding force. If 
we understand the theology advocated by the Leader, 
oae of its essential points is this: that God, whose nature 
and government are infinite love, will eventually, through 
love, overcome the wickedness and disobedience of the 
whole human family, and win them to holiness and 
consequently to happiness, Will not alike result fol- 
low a like course of conduct on the part of men who 
are the children of God—like in kind, though not in de- 
gree? It is our own opinion that the world halts to-day 
in its onward and upward march from its practical infi- 
delity concerning divine and human affection—from its 
radical disbelief in the reforming, governing, moulding 
power of unselfish love. Love begets love, and good- 
ness is really more contagious than evil—only we do not 
not half believe it and so fear to try it. We have never 
known an instance where a husband loved his wife as 
“Christ loved the church,” ete., and never heard of but 
one. And that we met in “Jacques,” one of George 
Sand’s novels, which was severely criticized at the time 
because of the improbability of the story. Let us have 
the theory tried, since no harm can come from the trial, 
before we repudiate it as untrue, 





Catharine E. Beecher has met “a foeman worthy of 
her steel” in Catharine S. Potter, who, in the last num- 
ber of the Christian Union, shows the absurdity of the 
former’s assertion, that “woman, by force of natural or- 
ganization, is subordinate to man not only in civil affairs, 
but in the family state.” Miss Beecher bases her as- 
sumption upon the dictum of the early apostolic church. 
Miss Potter shows conclusively that Paul made a dis- 
tinction between married and unmarried women, enjoin- 
ing obedience only on the former. He never demanded 
subordination on the part of the “unmarried and widows.” 
She also shows that Paul recommended celibacy as a 
“better state” than matrimony, a sort of “strong-mind- 
edness” not generally believed to be incumbent on 
Christian men and women of the present day. And 
then Miss Potter shows that his instructions concerning 
the “submission of wives.” and the duty of celibacy, 
like those in which he allowed the retention of human 
beings in bondage, arose from contingencies in the ad- 
ministration of church government at that time, and 
would no doitbt be discarded by Paul now. She de- 
elares that the foundations on which the church of 
Christ is built do not recognize this partial spirit, and that 
in the four Evangelists there is no precedent found for 
the authoritative rules of Paul to married women. Ina 
conflict between Christ and Paul, whom are we to recog- 
nize as authority? Is not Christ the Head, the Master? 


The illiberal spirit manifested towards women by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations is very remarkable. 
The Y. M. C. Association of Chicago has voted that no 
woman shall be allowed to become a member of that 
body. The money of women is never refused, however, 
and they are almost annually called upon to help replen- 
ish the treasury of the Association by means of fairs and 
festivals, to which appeals Chicago women always re- 
spond generously. One would imagine that the instinct 
of gratitude would prevent these “young men” from bar- 
ring out their generous female coaidjutérs—or, if that 
were lacking, we should suppose the consideration that 
women have souls to be saved, as well as men, would 
avail to give them entrée to the charmed circle of pious 
and praying young men who compose these organiza- 
tions. Or do they, with the Chinese, believe women to 
be destitute of souls? The young men of the Christian 
Association of Orange, N. J., have just done a like noble 
thing. A proposition to subscribe for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL came before them, when it was “promptly vot- 
ed down,” as something unworthy even contemplation. 
The N. Y. Globe, speaking of this narrow spirit, asks, 
“Do the mothers of these Christian young men of Or- 
ange know they are out?” 


We see by the Deerfield, Mass., papers that Miss C. 
Alice Baker has been lecturing in that town. Miss Ba- 
ker isa well known teacher of Cambridge, Mass., but 
is better known in that capacity in Chicago, where the 
firm of “Misses Lane and Baker” conducted a first-class 
educational institution for girls for years, which was an 
eminent success, and highly popular with those parents 
who desired a thorough and superior education for their 
daughters. Greatly to the regret of their numerous pat- 
rons, they transferred their school to Cambridge, where 
like success attends them. Miss Baker’s subjectgwas 
“Charlotte Corday,” and the lecture was so highly com- 
mended that we hope she may be induced to repeat it 
somewhere in this vicinity. Miss Baker is also a very 
racy and charming writer, her sketches and essays ap- 
pearing in the columns of the Commonwealth, Tran- 
script, and other papers. Her article in the Common- 
wealth of March 12, “Horticulture for Women,” was so 
excellent that we sought to find room for it in our own 
columns, but vainly. We expect our friend will soon 
make her début in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, when our 
readers will have her thoughts at first hand. 


The workingwomen, who recently met in New York, 
in mass convention, passed very decided resolutions 
against the introduction of Chinese laborers into this 
country. We are sorry to see them lead off in a warfare 
against a class more depressed than themselves, and 


_ Struggling to get their heads above water, and, like them- 


selves,to live. The day has gone by when one class can 
rise by thrusting down and standingon another. The 
workingwomer should press up into higher and more re- 
sponsible positions than those they now occupy, fitting 
themselves to perform a higher grade of work, com- 
manding better pay, and in turn becoming themselves 





employers of these very Chinese. “Live and let live” 
should be their motto, and their action concerning the 
Chinese argues an -unjust and intolerant spirit which 
all true women must deprecate. There isa “more ex- 
cellent way” than this. 


On March 14th, an election for “Board of School Direc- 
tors” came off in Iowa City, Iowa. The “Union Ticket,” 
made up of male candidates, was run in the interest of 
“whiskey.” An opposition “Reform Ticket,” composed 
entirely of women in the interest of temperance, was 
run at the same time, and until 2 P. M. of that day was 
largely ahead of the other. It was lost afterwards, “free 
whiskey being dealt out through the remainder of the 
day by the opposition without stint.” “We shall try 
again next year,” writes Rev, Miss Augusta J. Chapin, 
a settled minister in that city, “and then we hope to 
win.” The Iowa City Tribune, of March 14th, said be- 
fore the election :— 


“Of the competency of these women no one can doubt; 
and, if elected, we hope this is only the first step toward 
many local retorms long needed in our city—reforms in 
which woman can prove invaluable and invincible, if her 
cooperation can be secured.” 


Our readers will find in the advertising columns of 
this paper a call for State agents, both men and women, 
to canvass for the Homceopathic Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Here is a good opening for energetic, per- 
severing and aspiring women. Some of the most success- 
ful canvassers for Life Insurance companies in the West 
are women, who make a better livelihood in this employ- 
ment than they have been able to do in any other open to 
them. It is an employment requiring tact, pleasing ad- 
dress, knowledge of human nature, and perseverance. 
But the right sort of women cannot fail of success in it, 
We have enjoyed an acquaintance of quarter of a cen- 
tury with Mr. Talbot, and can assure all women who may 
have business with him, that they will find him a gentle- 
man, and a perfectly honest, reliable man. 


Gail Hamilton’s new book, “The Battle of the Books,” 
which is a most vivacious, spirited, readable volume, 
will become a public benefaction, if it awakens in the 
community any sense of shame at the low estimate 
placed upon brain-work. Few writers have had so suc- 
cessful a literary career as Gail Hamilton, and yet her 
profits from her books have been less than ten per cent., 
while her publishers have made forty per cent. Authors 
usually realize less, much less, than this from their labor. 
As with authors, so with all classes of brain-workers. 
Scholars, college professors, clergymen, teachers—all are 
in the same category of underpaid workers, “semi-pau- 
pers,” and that, too, when their services to the world are 
incalculable. 


We are glad to learn that the Boston Post has engaged 
Miss Sarah Joy, who has so ably reported the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Conventions in that paper, to report 
for its columns all the Woman Suffrage Conventions now 
being held. -Miss Joy is so capital a reporter, and with- 
al so just and truthful, that we are glad of this arrange- 
ment, The Boston Post is the only one of the Boston dai- 
lies that has come out in advocacy of Woman Suffrage, 
and now that this arrangement is made with Miss Joy, 
all who desire prompt, readable, racy, truthful reports of 
the Conventions must see that they are supplied with 
the Boston Post. 


The story in the WoMAN’s JoURNAL of March 5, en- 
titled “Hannah’s Quilting,” should have been credited to 
Harper’s Bazar. We were unable to read the proof of 
the paper ourself, that week, and that omission was 
one of the results of its being done by an inexperienced 
person. It was a charming story, written for the Bazar, 
by Augusta Larned. 











“THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS.” 


The National Opinion, of Bradford, Vermont, of which 
D. W. Cobb is editor, in an article entitled “The Wo- 
man Mania and the Bible,” makes the following state- 
ment :— 

“Marriage is an institution ordained of God and en- 
joined in his word, and many of these agitators [for Wo- 
man Suffrage] are engaged in a warfare upon this insti- 
tution. One of the most prominent of them declares 
that ‘marriage is the causqof more evil than all the pov- 
erty in the world.’” 

We reply— 

1. The statement isuntrue. No prominent advocate 
of Woman Suffrage has made such a declaration. We 
call upon Mr. Cobb to give name and date, or else re- 
tract his assertion. 

2. Weask Mr. Cobb to show wherein Woman Suf- 
frage is inconsistent with the institution of marriage, or 
the teachings of the Bible. Remember that suffrage is 
only political consent. Only an authoritative expression 
of opinion upon questions of public interest. 

Is it wrong for married women to have such an opin- 
ion? If so, why do we invite them to attend political 
meetings or to read the newspapers? If married women 
have an opinion, is it wrong that they should express it? 
If so, why do the newspapers of Vermont publish their 
letters advocating or opposing Woman Suffrage? If the 
men of Vermont show their respect for women’s opin- 
ions upon subjects in which both sexes have an equal 
interest, by giving these opinions the same weight as 
those of men, is marriage or religion thereby assailed ? 
If so, why and by whom ? 

Has marriage been undermined by the recent action 
of the Methodist church in giving women a vote? Or 
by the Quakers, whose women have voted for centuries ? 
Or by the Good Templars, who make women voters and 
office holders? Are Zion’s Herald and the New York 
Independent in a conspiracy against marriage ? 

Are religion and marriage undermined in conservative 
England, where a woman holds the highest political of- 
fice in the state? Or in Protestant Holland, where wo- 
men now vote on the same terms as men? 

Again the National Opinion says :— 

“In the report of Woman Suffrage Convention at Ben- 





nington, published in the Banner, Mr. Blackwell is 
credited with saying that “only the drunkard, the wife 
beater, the ignorant and degraded man was opposed to 
Woman Sufirage. All good, true, intelligent men were 
in favor ot it, and they would vote for it. 

A man who would make such a statement as that be- 
fore an audience is either an idiot, lunatic, or a dema- 
gogue, who has no more regard for truth than the ser- 
pent had when in the Garden of Eden he beguiled the 
woman into sinning.” 

Mr. Blackwell made no such statement. On the con- 
trary, he freely admitted that many intelligent and esti- 
mable men and women are opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
But he said that, as arule, men who areon the lowest plane 
are our most bitter opponents; that ignorant, profane, 
brutal, intemperate and cruel men are almost invaria- 
bly the victims of the “anti-woman mania.” That men 
who beat their wives are instinctively opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. And he added, as the result of personal 
observation, that men who have ignorant and silly wives, 
mothers and sisters are pretty sure to be on the other 
side. He thought opposition to Woman Suffrage, about 
the poorest compliment a man could pay to his lady 
friends. 

Since “low company” is so distasteful to our opponents, 
let them make similar observations for themselves. Let 
them ascertain the opinions of low, brutal, tyrannical 
men upon this question. Let them note the intellectual 
and moral qualities of our friends and opponents as 
manifested in the discussion of the question. In so do- 
ing, they will find a practical argument in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage very difficult to answer. H. B. B. 


_ —-= 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, now 
more than twenty years old, held its 18th Annual Com- 
mencement on Saturday morning, March 12th. Four- 
teen young ladies were graduated. The Musical Fund 
Hall was filled by an audience composed mostly of ladies, 
T. Morris Perot, Esq., President of the Institution, con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon the follow- 
ing ladies: Sibelia T. Baker, Minnesota; Jennie G. 
Brown, Illinois;*Julia W. Carpenter, Ohio; Hanna T. 
Croasdale, Pennsylvania; Sarah C. Hall, Indiana; Sarah 
A. Hibbard, New York; Jennie L. Hildebrand, Missouri ; 
Martha E. Hutchings, Indiana; Anna Lukens, Pennsyl- 
vania; Phebe A, Olliver, New York; Martha T. Seelye, 
Ohio; Jean S. Stevenson, New York; Melissa M. Web- 
ster, New York; Eiiza J. Wood, Pennsylvania. Ann 
Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene 
delivered the valedictory address. She advised the la-, 
dies, among other things, to avoid the habit of boasting 
of their own skill, and also the jealousies which have 
been disgraceful to the medical profession. She spoke 
of the cause of medical education of women in different 
parts of the world as follows :— 





The progress which our cause is making throughout 
the world is truly marvellous. In Free Switzerland, the 
Medical University of Zurich has for years admitted 
women to all its advantages ; the great university of cos- 
mopolitan Paris has now dispensed to them the fullest 
privileges and highest honors; the University of Edin- 
burgh has opened its doors, creaking with the rime of 
ages, wide enough for their entrance; the University of 
Stockholm, in Sweden, we understand, is offering them 
facilities for medical education, and the Swedish govern- 
ment, it-is stated, is about to establish a complete Medi- 
eal College at Gothenburg, for women exclusively. In 
Austria, the candidates for the degree of Doctor of Ob- 
stetrics consist of both men and women; while in our 
own country not only the great University of Michigan, 
but a number of smaller institutions also, have removed 
the b&rriers which forbade them to enter. One of our 
graduates .of last year is now a inedical missionary in In- 
dia, sent out by the woman’s branch of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With the 
angel song of “peace on earth, good will to men” re- 
sounding in her spirit, she bears with her that medical 
knowledge, so prized in the East, which will open to 
her the harems and homes that men physicians cannot 
enter. In a recent report of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society are these words: 
“From all heathenism comes the call, ‘Send us the edu- 
cated doctress to teach our women how to take the med- 
ical care of women and children.” It further adds: 
“Heathen men of high rank have offered to give funds to 
establish medical colleges for their women, if we will send 
the educated American ladies to teach.” 


<a —— 


THE WYOMING JURY---LETTER FROM GRACE GREEN- 
Woop. 

To THE Ep!ToR OF THE TRIBUNE:—Sir: How hard 
you are to please. The Wyoming lady jurors took four 
days in which to decide on a question of life and death, 
and you flout them for such hesitation and delay, taking 
it for granted that the gentleman jurors on the same 
panel came to a speedy and just decision, after their in- 
variable custom. Now, if those same dreadful women 
had in the first place asked to be excused from this 
“trivial,” but disagreeable duty, you would have accused 
them of inconsistency aud lack of courage—wouldn’t 
you? Then, if having consented to serve, they had re- 
turned a prompt, harsh verdict, you would either have 
said they had no minds of their own, and were led by 
the masculine will and sense of the minority, or that 
they were hurried on by a savage desire to avenge the 
long wrongs of their sex on tyrant man in the prisoner’s 
dock—wouldn’t you? 

Now, I approve their consistency and honor their 
pluck, and I don’t believe they looked any more “pale 
and weary” after four days of such “hardship” than 
many a shop-girl or schoolmistress looks after standing 
six days of the week at her post of duty—than many a 
poor sewing-girl, book-folder, or type-setter looks, after 
months of incessant labor at half pay—than many a 
delicate wife and mother looks, after sitting up night 
after night with a sick child, while the husband and 
father, exhausted by his toils in the field or the counting- 
house, sleeps the sleep of the just. Well, there is one 
individual who feels worse than all others about their 
agreeing at all; and that is the gentleman who com- 
mitted the homicide. GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 17, 1870. 

—New York Tribune. 








Henry WARD BEECHER oN CLOTHES WRINGERS.— 
After a constant use of the UNIVERSAL CLoTHES 
WRiINGER for more than four years in my family, I am 
authorized by the “powers that be” to give it the most 
unqualified praise, and pronounce it an indispensable 
part of the machinery of housekeeping. 








HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
THEATRICALS 


IN AID OF THE 


Children’s Hospital, Rutland Street, 


Tuesday Evening, March 20th, at 7 1-2 o’cleck, 
Marble Heart. 
Wednesday, March 30th, 

Caste. 
Thursday, March 3102, 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP and CUP OF TEA. 
Music by the GERMANITA, 
Tickets, with reserved seats, $1.00; to be obtained at the hall. 
March 26. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


p ° — OF THE— 
“Woman’s Journal.” 


HEDGED IN. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Nintu Epirion. l6mo. $1.50. 


“The problem which supplies the motive of this novel is one of 
the most serious of all that perplex the reformer and philanthro- 
pist. Can a woman who has fallen from virtue be restored not 
only to the favor of God, but to the smiles of society... .. Miss 
Phelps treats the subject with true ar mene feeling, it she has 
carefully avoided a parade of pious sentiment and Scripture com- 
mon-places, and she makes a plenty of fun of well-meaning ladies, 
who think they have done their whole duty when they subscribe 
toa Magdalen Asylum, and disgust the unfortunate with cant 
phrases. Nor should we omit to say that she treats it with equal 
delicacy and boldness, with the courage of a Christian, and the 
most perfect womanly refinement. ne literary merits of the 
book deserve still warmer praise than its purpose and spirit.””— 
New York Tribune. 


The Gates Ajar. 
BY E. STUART PHELPS, 
Firrietu THousanp. 81.50, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Mar. 26. BOSTON. It 


ss HENRY MAYO &CO, 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASB., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, H.liand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. tf 


WANTED. 


Two efficient STATE AGENTS, for Tux Homaeratuic Mutu- 
AL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Also, Local Agents and Solicitors of both sexes. 
J.W.TALBOT. Gen’! Agent for New England, 


Office---130 Tremont Street, Boston. at Mar. 26. 








DRAWING SCHOOL. 

Instruction in Mechanical, Architectural and Free-hand Drawing 
given day and evening. A knowledge magerten ina very short time, 

Mar. B. 4t F. RICHARDSON, 19 Tremont Row. 

CUSTOM CLOTHING. 
Our Custom Department embraces a choice stock of 
Foreign and American Cloths, 

with first-class cutters and at attractive prices. 

Mar. 26. tf  L. D. BOISE & CO., No. 30 Washington St. 


EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street, Boston. 4t 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, | 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan, 29. 34 STUDLO BUILDING. 3m 











W.L.HAYDEN, _ 
Teacher of Guitar, Flute and Piano, 


Mar, 19. 120 Tremont Street. 3m 


A. KING, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON. 4t 


OIL, PAINTING, WATER COLORS, 
DRAWING IN CRAYON, aud all other branches to meet the 
wants of the Art Student, taught by teachers in their special de- 
partments, at the e 
ACADEMY OF ART, 460 W: St., Boston, Mass. 


W. Hl. TITCOMBE, | p 
Mch.19. tf CHAS. A. BARRY, j PFincipals. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammeriny, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 


- Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 35 Winter street, Boston. Heurs from 2 to 5 P.M. 
March 19. tf 





Mar. 19. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM for the wouna, 
L@ Monthly. Illustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
y ae Oldest. Cheapest. and Best! $1.0 a year. 
Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
Fae with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE BK. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 3m 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction fer the Pianoferte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teaehem and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address. with stamp, 
RS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 3), 
Jan, 22. od “46 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 
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Miscellany. 








THE LADY MARIAN. 


This is my Lady Marian. 

She walks our world, a shining one! . 

A woman with an angel-face, 

Sweet gravity and tender grace ; 

And where she treads this earth of ours, 

Heaven blossoms into smiling flowers— 
This is the Lady Marian. 


One of the spirits that walk in white! 
Many dumb hearts that sit in night 
Her presence know, just as the birds 
Know morning, murmuring cheerful words. 
Where life is darkest, she doth move 
With influence as of visible love— 

This is the Lady Marian. ° 


Her coming all your being fills 
With a balm-breath from heaven’s hills ; 
And in her face the light is mild 
As though the heart within her smiled, 
And in her bosom sat to sing 
The spirit of immortal spring— 

This is the Lady Marian. 


One of God’s treasurers for the poor! 

She keepeth open heart and door. 

That heart a holy well of wealth, 

Brimming life-waters, quick with health ; 

That door an opening you look through, 

To find God our side of heaven’s blue— 

This is the Lady Marian. 

—Gerald Massey’s New Volume. 





HUNGRY HEARTS. 


Some hearts go hungering through the world, 
And never find the love they seek ; 

Some lips with pride and scorn are curled 
To hide the pain they may not speak. 

The eye may flash, the mouth may smile, 
The voice in gladdest music thrill, 

And yet beneath them all the while 
The hungry heart be pining still. 


These know their doom, and walk their way 
With level steps and steadfast eyes, 

Nor strive with fate, nor weep, nor pray— 
While others, not so sadly wise, 

Are marked by phantoms evermore, 
And lured by seemings of delight, 

Fair to their eye, but at the core 
Holding but bitter dust and blight. 


I see them gaze from wistful eyes, 
I mark their sign of fading cheeks ; 
I hear them breathe in smothered sighs, 
And note the grief that never speaks ; 
For them no might redresses wrong, 
No eye with pity is impearled. 
O, misconstrued and suffering long! 
O, hearts that hunger through the world! 


O, eager eyes which gaze afar! 
O, arms which clasp the empty air! 
Not all unmarked your sorrows are, 
Not all unpitied your despair. 
Smile, patient lips so proudly damb— 
When life’s frail tent at last is furled, 
Your glorious recompense shall come, 
O, hearts that hunger through the world! 


HALF THE WORLD'S WORK. 
BY MRS, ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


‘It was in the town of Meriden. 

“Come in, Mary,” said Mrs. Dennison to her daugh- 
ter, as she appeared at the door of her room, one bright 
morning in the latter part of May. “You look warm 
and tired; come inand rest.” 

“Just look at these beautiful ‘Triumphs,’ first, moth- 
er. Are they not splendid? I gathered all these from 
the new bed; Charles can’t say my garden does not 
amount to anything after this. I will run and put 
them in the cellar, to keep cool, and then come and sit 
with you while I shell my peas. Baby is still asleep, I 
see.” And the bright young creature disappeared on 
the proposed errand. 

The face of Mary Campbell was very pleasant to look 
upon; she could not be called a beauty, but she had a 
broad white forehead, a pleasant smile, nice, healthy 
looking mouth and teeth, her hair was bountiful, and 
of a bright brown, usually neatly braided; and her 
dress, of simple material, fitted her lithe figure snugly. 
On the present occasion her exploits in the garden had 
somewhat disordered her toilette; but her mother 
thought, as she stood in the door, that the carnation on 
her cheek and the bright glance of her eye amply com- 
pensated for any such disarrangement. 

Mrs. Dennison was fond of out-door exercise herself, 
and was glad to see that her daughter did not allow her 
love of smooth hair and dainty slippers to interfere 
with active housewifely duties. 

Mary Campbell had been married nearly five years. 
With one exception, things had gone smoothly with 
her; she had lost her first baby at about fifteen months 
old, and that event had stirred the very depths of her 
nature; but another child had come to fill its place, 
and, a short time before this second birth, her mother 
also sought a home under her roof. Thus Mary’s fam- 
ily circle was again filled, and she was content. 

When Mrs. Campbell returned, after depositing her 
strawberries in the cellar on the morning in which our 
story opens, it was plain to be seen that some unpleas- 
ant thought had changed the current of her feelings. 
Her eyelids drooped over her usually wide-open, frank 





eyes, and there was a painful constraint in her voice, | 
right, but her presence must always henceforth be a dis- 


when, seating herself near her mother, she said, “Moth- 
er, I had almost forgotten; I want to—to have a little 
talk with you this morning,”—and she stopped. , 

Mrs. Dennison’s look, as she glanced up from the lin- 
en she was darning, expressed surprise and question- 
ing; but the confusion which she met in her daugh- 
ter’s face admonished her to turn her eyes again on her 
work; while, in the hope of affording some relief, she 
said :— ‘ 

“There surely can be no difficulty, Mary, in your say- 
ing whatever you wish to me.” 

But Mary felt that there was difficulty, and, also, that 
she did not wish to say the thing to her mother which 
she was about to say. It had sounded reasonable 
enough in her own room, while her husband was talk- 
ing to her; she could not, or thought she could not, 
gainsay his reasoning. His house was his own, and he 
had a right to choose who should dwell in it. He had 
married her—not her mother. Two years she had been 
with them; that was surely time enough for her to look 
round and decide on some plan for herself. He did not 
see that she had any peculiar claim on him. Had she 
not two sons married in lowa? Why not go to them? 
And so Mary had promised that she would speak about 
it that very morning. 

But when she found herself face to face with that qui- 
et, resigned looking mother,—when she saw Charles’s 
shirts that she had been new wristbanding lying ready 
to be placed in his drawer, and noticed the neat heeling 
and toeing of his winter socks, that were waiting to be 
transferred to his trunk in the garret, till autumn frosts 
should make them again necessary, the words, whose 
cruelty she now began to realize, refused to be uttered. 


Yet it must be done. In one hour and a half Charles 
would be home for dinner; and he would claim the ful- 
fillment of her promise. His anger she had not yet 
learned to brave. With hands trembling so that she 
could hardly shell the peas, she began ‘again: “You 
know, mother, how good Charles always is to me; he 
never refuses me anything that he thinks reasonable. 
He is never cross to me except about one thing. Oh, 
mother! how can I ever tell you? How shall I ever 
get along without you when baby is sick? Who will 
take care of her when I am obliged to go out to see to 
things? But I cannot make Charles understand; he 
thinks it is hard on him to keep you here.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at Mrs. Dennison’s feet 
she could not have been more shocked. Could it be 
that those to whom she had given years of anxious care 
were ready now to repay her with such arrogant selfish- 
ness, such ignorant lack of sympathy and appreciation. 
Tumultuous feelings rushed through her soul; but one 
idea only was clear to her mind. The desire to be alone. 
A few moments she must have to quiet her agitation and 
shape her thoughts. She only said,“I will think it over, 
Mary; go and attend to your dinner.” 

Having thus obtained privacy, she secured it by turn- 
ing the key in the door. 

The wound had gone very deep; she felt sorely 
wronged and grieved; she had had no plan for her fu- 
ture years, but to devote herself to her child and her 
child’s children. But now all these peaceful prospects 
were gone, and she must buffet with the world as never 
before. For, as a widow, she had not been left indepen- 
dent. Her husband’s income from business had main- 
tained thera in comfort during his life. But he was a 
liberal man, who had aided others and lost thereby. 
Then he had expended on the education of his three 
children somewhat out of proportion to his means; and 
finally, afew years before his death, he had made several 
unprofitable investments. To these concurrent causes 
it was due that his widow found herself, on winding up 
his estate, left with less than three thousand dollars; a 
sum of which the interest sufficed, with her economi- 
cal habits, to supply clothing and incidental expenses, 
but not to furnish a living. 

Thoughts went rapidly through her mind. Her life’s 
labor passed in review before her. For thirty-five years 
she had ministered to the well being of others. For 
thirty-five years her busy hand had been turned to every 
employment that makes a home comfortable and happy. 
Baking and boiling, cutting and mending, working in 
her garden, moulding sweet yellow butter from her cows, 
each in turn had claimed her attention. And, the busy 
day over, she had read stories to the children, or joined 
in their games. Never had she selfishly confined her 
care to her own immediate family. As far as her strength 
permitted, all who needed had been sheltered by her. 
All had been ungrudgingly done. All had been freely 
given. 

And this was the end of it! Now, in her advancing 
years, she was denied the shelter of her daughter's roof, 
—her only daughter. 

How could it be? What was the explanation? Had 
she erred in that she had given too much, and required 
too little? Could it be that, in exercising the best and | 
noblest qualities, she had done harm where she meant 
good? Had she made her children selfish? It might 
be. Mrs. Dennison was a candid woman, and she ad- 
mitted to herself that it might be. But surely there 
must be something more. A long life of active duty and 
conscientious economy ought to have secured to her an | 
independent old age. It was not right that she should | 
now be at the mercy of an egotistical young man, or of | 
a weak, purposeless woman. Something must be wrong | 
in our social arrangements, or such a thing could not 
happen. 

And then there was the disappointment, not only in 
Charles, towards whom she had always had a very kind- 
ly feeling, but in her daughter,—that daughter for whom 
she had done so much; for whose education no sacrifices 
had been deemed too great; sacrifices, indeed, that had 
tended to leave her in the state of pecuniary depend- 
ence now openly before her. 








All this was very hard to bear, but there was some- 
thing still worse; estrangement must ensue. They 


might reason themselves into thinking they had done 


agreeable reminder to them; no effort on her part could 
prevent it. 

Toa generous mind, one of the most painful conse- 
quences of receiving an injury, especially from those we 
ove, is the certainty that they, the inflictors, will be the 
greatest sufferers, 

And this pain Mrs. Dennison felt keenly; she dreaded 
to see her children suffer the consequences of the blow 
they themselves had struck. But they had put it out of 
her power to help them; she could only pray for them. 

There was the click of the gate-latch. Charles had 
come to dinner; she would go to the table and try to 
swallow something; there should be no outbreak on her 
part, either in word or deed. She must find another 
shelter, and as soon as possible; but she would go away 
quietly. Her resentment towards them had already giv- 
en way to sorrow. 

Charles Campbell was all politeness to his mother-in- 
law that day at dinner; she thought he felt grateful to 
her for not going into hysterics. He seemed light-heart- 
ed, as if a very unpleasant business had been settled, 
with less disturbance than he had expected. He dis- 
coursed merrjly of the events passing in the little town; 
and his short-sighted, complacent little wife encouraged 
his gaiety. Right or wrong, no lack of sympathy from 
her must he be allowed to feel; the sterner duty of ad- 
monition was foreign to her weak nature. 

The whole significance of this conduct struck Mrs. 
Dennison so painfully that she made a precipitate re- 
treat to her chamber. Could it be that the love and de- 
votion of twenty-five years were to be thus ignored? It 
was hard to believe it; but what room was left for doubt ? 

How just the sentiment in that useful little book of 
Mrs. Farrar’s, “The Young Lady’s Friend,” that “there 
are no such unpitied martyrs as the mothers of large 
families who perform faithfully their duties, and are 
worn out in the service!” 

What was the next thing to be done? 

Should she propose herself at housekeeper to Mrs. 
Lane or to Mrs. Crawford? Both had ample means; 
both needed her services. But how would such a prop- 
osition be received? Probably by the query: “Why 
does not Charles Campbell maintain his own mother- 
in-law? He is as able as we are.” 

That her work was in demand, that she was able and 
willing to give it for-a fair compensation, to be settled 
between herself and her employer, she knew would not 
be considered explanation enough to the good people of 
Meriden. They would claim the privilege of giving the 
whole matter an ample discussion. Most likely Charles 
Campbell himself would think she was disgracing the 
family. 

Should she go to her sons? She certainly would for 
a visit, and soon; but to seek a home? No. Her two 
boys were very dear to her heart, and she was proud of 
them.’ Fine, strong, manly fellows they were, settled as 
farmers in Iowa, recently married to sisters. These 
young women, she doubted not, were amiable, but they 
were strangers to her, surrounded by their own relations 
and friends. What could she be to them but an inter- 
loper? She had too recently received a galling wound, 
to think of risking another. 

To one of a retiring disposition and sensitive feelings, 
as was Mrs. Dennison, the situation was one of great 
pain and embarrassment; and reflection did not seem 
to remove her difficulties. Light did not come. 

Perhaps her friend Mrs. Steadman could suggest some- 
thing. At all events, it would be a relief to talk her 
trouble over with some one; and from Maria she was 
sure of sympathy, and likely to get help. She would 
go to her. 

Mrs. Steadman was a widow, about thirty years of 
age. She had a snug little home of her own, and an in- 
come of about one thousand dollars a year with which 
to support herself and three children. 

These children were the care and the solace of her 
life. To bring them up to be happy and useful, to man- 
age her means so that she could secure them a good 
practical education, was the life-work before her; and 
she took it up in a hopeful, energetic spirit. As may 
be supposed her hands were seldom idle. 

Her husband, Dr. Steadman, had been a loving friend 
and companion to her. During the ten years of their 
married life they had mutually improved and strength- 
ened one another in mind and character; and when, 
from exposure in the practice of his profession, a natu- 
ral delicacy of the lungs had developed into consumption 
and ended his life, his widow grieved sorely; but not as 
one without hope. The memory of the happy life they 
had lived, and the hope of reiinion, helped her to bear 
the temporary separation. The future of her children 
depended now upon her; and nobly, though quietly and 
unobtrusively, she devoted herself to them. Alas! Had 
not Mrs. Dennison, though in different circumstances, 
done the same ? 

The afternoon was slipping away; the town clock 
struck four, as the latter entered the porch of Mrs. 
Steadman’s house, and knocked gently at the door. 

There was no lack of cordiality in the look of pleased 
surprise with which that lady received her old, friend. 
Shaking her affectionately by both hands, she drew her 
into the cool parlor, saying, “I am so glad to see you. 
You have brought some work, have you not, and are 
come to stay the afternoon? I was just about to at- 
tack this basket of mending; we can have a nice chat, 
while I do it.” 

So far Mrs. Steadman had proceeded before she ob- 
served that her friend’s face did not wear its usual plac- 
id expression ; then, with quick sympathy, she exclaimed, 
“What is the matter? What can have happened ?” 

“Something very unpleasant, and of a nature that 
precludes my discussing it with Mary, so I have come 
to you.” And the under lip of the old lady betrayed by 
its trembling, that something was indeed very hard to 
bear, but she gave no other sign. 





Quietly, without reproach or invective, she informed 
Mrs. Steadman that her son-in-law found her residence 
with him inconvenient; that he had caused his wife to 
request her to make other arrangements; that she had 
come to talk the whole subject over with her friend; 
partly because she felt need of sympathy, and partly in 
the hope that, between them, something would suggest 
itself as best to be done. 

Maria Steadman’s large round eyes filled with tears 
as she asked: “And you do not wish to go to your 
sons ?” 

“No, not to remain; there are many reasons against 
it. Mary or the child might be ill, and in that case I 
should like to be within reach.” 

Indignation flushed Mrs. Steadman’s face. “Yes. 
said she, “and Charles would be the first to seek you. 
And you might stand over his sick wife or child, day 
and night, for weeks, as you have done before, holding 
their very lives in your hands, while he looks on help- 
less and useless in his ignorance. Do you suppose it 
would enter his paltry soul to question why he should 
get his three thousand a year, for keeping his miserable 
accounts, and the doctor his two or three dollars for his 
ten minutes’ visit; while you—when the danger is over, 
and you can be dispensed with—may put on your shawl 
and bonnet and ‘make arrangements.’ But perhaps you 
would get a ten-dollar shawl or an alpacca dress, at a 
Christmas.” 





WISCONSIN INSTITUTION ror ‘mz BLIND, DEAF 


AND DUMB. 


The “Institution for the Education of the Blind,” at 
Jamesville, Wis., has just completed its twentieth year, 
and is in a flourishing condition. The pupils under in- 
struction during the past year numbered sixty-nine. As 
the accommodations are being increased by the addition 
of new buildings, a larger number can soon be admitted. 

The “honorary” portion of our party spent but a few 
hours there, and had opportunity only to observe the 
recitations of a few classes, and to listen toa concert 
given by the musie-teacher and his pupils. A recent 
exhibition before the Legislature, however, furnished a 
pleasant sequel to our visit, and made us acquainted 
with some facts which may not be uninteresting to those 
not familiar with the methods employed in the educa- 
tion of the blind. It is unnecessary to describe their 
manner of reading. In teaching geography, raised 
wooden maps are of great assistance in making the 
scholars familiar with the form and situation of states 
and countries; but, as these are very expensive, various 
contrivances have been adopted, which serve as partial 
substitutes. 

Ordinary maps, of small size, are pasted upon stiff 
backs and varnished; the boundary-lines and rivers are 
shown by cords glued upon them; the mountain ranges 
by strips of “serpentine” braid, and the cities by small 
dots of pasteboard. A little sand sprinkled along the 
boundary lines distinguishes them from the rivers; and 
lakes are indicated in the same manner. Another way 
of making these maps is by tracing them upon oiled or 
“tracing” muslin, making the rivers, ete., as above; and 
still another by drawing them upon paper, forming the 
raised lines by puncturing them with a pin upon the 
under side. 

Dissected maps are also used. The children seem to 
know a state almost immediately upon touching it, and 
put the maps together with wonderful rapidity. 

Trigonometry is considered an important study. The 
outlines of the figures are made with a raised stitch, upon 
a long strip of cloth, and this, placed upon a frame with 
rollers, is easily managed. The writing of the pupils 
compares favorably with that of many seeing persons; 
and some sewing shown us, though not fine, was very 
well done. 

The music which we heard comprised selections from 
Mozart, Liszt, Handel, Schubert, and other noted com- 
posers, arranged for the piano, violin and voice,and was 
given with the taste and feeling which seem peculiar to 
the blind and make their music so touching. 

The blind teacher, whose playing far surpassed that of 
“Blind Tom,” had one ot the happiest faces I have ever 
seen. 

From Janesville a two-hours ride brought us to Dela- 
van, where we were to pay our next visit, and, as many 
thought, the one which would interest us least. In fact, 
one of the gentlemen had said, “We won’t care to stay 
long there,—can’t talk with the deaf and dumb.” But we 
soon found that we had been mistaken: and learned 
that, from the Prison to the Reform School, and thenee 
to the Blind and Deaf and Dumb Institutions, was a 
cheering progression—the members of each seeming te 
happier than those last visited. 

O@ party was so inereased by the addition of several 


gentlemen and ladies from Janesville and Beloit, that I, 


had felt some anxiety with regard to our reception; 
but we were met at the depot by carriages enough to ac- 
commodate us all, and, after driving through the pleas- 
ant town, were kindly greeted by the Principal and his 
wife. 

We were soon called to supper, and were seated at 
one end of the large reom, the remainder being occupied 
by three long tables, where nearly one hundred boys and 
girls were eating. I was so fortunate as to obtain a seat 
by President Chapin, of Beloit College, for many years 
a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and was told the mean- 
ing of many of their signs and many more things of 
which I had been ignorant. 

For a long time it was useless to attempt to dojustice 
to the bountiful supper prepared for us. The bright, 
happy-looking boys and girls (the former seated oppo- 


site the latter) talked constantly in a rapid, but, of course, * 


noiseless, manner. It was amusing to see a hand at one 
table answered by another at the opposite side of the 
room, to watch the animated faces of the ehildren, and 
the grimaces with which many of them expressed their 
pleasure, disgust or satisfaction. 

When supper was over the monitors rose, and a portion 
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of the pupils marchefl out of their respective doors, the 
elder girls remaining to clear the tables. A number of 
aprons were brought in, and they were soon engaged in 
washing the dishes with a clatter which made one trem- 
ble for the china, but of which they were blissfully un-. 
conscious. 

We were next invited to the chapel to witness an ex- 
hibition by the pupils; and those of us who had never 
seen exercises of the kind were alternately surprised and 
delighted by their proficieney, and amused by the signs, 
which were very expressive. 

I will say here (taking it for granted that some of 
your readers may be as ignorant as I was concerning 
the “sign language”) that the old practice of spelling 
each word with the fingers has been ina great measure 
superseded, especially in ordinary conversation, by the 
use of signs—that is, motions made with the fingers, 
hands or arms, each motion expressing a word or idea. 
These signs are the result of years of study, and are 
employed in all institutions for the deaf and dumb, so 
that they have a language in common with each other, 
if not with those about them. They are made as sim- 
ple as possible. Forinstance: tomake the word man the 
hand is raised to the head as in removing the hat, and 
then stretched out to indicate the heighth; for the plu- 
ral the hand is moved up and down to indicate a num- 
ber of men of different sizes; for handkerchief, the fin- 
gers are placed together, separated, and brought togeth- 
er again, forming in their movements a square; a sug- 
gestive motion towards and from the nose makes the 
article apparent even to uninitiated eyes. If a person 
wishes for milk he moves his hands as if milking; for 
sugar he touches his mouth, signifying something sweet 
or good, Two fingers extended from the mouth in the 
form of a bill denote a bird, and, with the addition of 
motion from side to side, a goose, 

The class first called upon was composed of scholars 
who had been less than four months under instruction. 
When they were admitted to the Institution their power 
of comprehending the thoughts of others, as well as of 
expressing their own, w4s so limited that they did not 
understand what was meant by their names, Being re- 
quested in signs, they wrote them upon the board, and 
also the town, county and State from which they came, 
a number of nouns and a few short sentences. They 
seemed delighted with their acquirements. 

After this several boys acted a little piece called “The 
Choice of Trades,’ and sowed the grain, shod the 
horses, piled the bricks, ete.,so naturally that the words 
which were read by the teacher for our benefit seemed 
almost unnecessary. 

Next came the “articulating” classes—consisting of fif- 
teen pupils, some of whom had been under instruction 
in articulation and lip-reading but afew months, the 
others a little more than a year. Their voices (with 
one exception) were unnatural, and the infledions pe- 
culiar; but some words and sentences were given with 
a distinetness which seemed remarkable when we con- 
sidered that those who uttered them had neyer heard a 
sound. 

A story told by a stranger, interpreted to the scholars 
and written in their broken, though well-chosen lan- 
guage upon the board; a most graceful rendering of 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” and other interesting exer- 
cises, occupied the remainder of the evening; but I 
must pass over them to the next day, which was spent 
in inspection of the Institution and visjts to the various 
classes. 

In one room we found the scholars learning the pres- 
ent and past tenses of different verbs, and then forming 
sentences and intrgducing the words just learned. One 
little girl, being given the words falls and plate, wrote, 
“The woman falls a plate,” and looked smilingly at us, 
evidently thinking that her sentence was complete, 
Other sentences were equally amusing. In other rooms 
we found the more advanced scholars reciting (upon the 
board) lessons in physiology, history, philosophy and 
mathematics. It was beautiful to see the attention with 
which even the youngest watched their teachers, to 
notice the earnest, intense expressions change to looks 
of puzzled inguiry and doubt, and then to see the radi- 
ant happiness which beamed from each face as the ea- 
ger minds at last comprehended the ideas so silently 
communicated to them! 

After recitations were over, I went to one of the sit- 
ting-rooms, intending to fulfil my promise of talking 


with some of those who could speak. I found myself 


surrounded by a dozen or more young girls, and was 
somewhat embarrassed, as I could not talk with my fin- 
gers. The girls gathered more and more closely around 
me, and watched every motion, as if determined in 
some way to learn my thoughts. The mutes begged the 
articulators to speak; but they were bashful and shook 
their heads. Atlast I shivered slightly, which produced 
a startling effect. One ran to close the door, another 
for a shawl, which she wrapped closely about me, and 
all expressed, by various looks and actions, the sorrow 
which it gave them to learn that I was cold. This 
broke the ice, and they were soon laughing at my un- 
graceful attempts to form their alphabet, and teaching 
me signs from a book of pictures used for the purpose. 
We were called to supper by a young lady, who, instead 
of ringing a bell, stamped once or twice upon the 
floor; the vibration, unfelt by me, causing every scholar 
to look up instantly. 

After supper the Principal made some signs meaning, 
“study not, play may,” at which the happy faces looked 
brighter than ever. The boys were formed ina circle in 
their large study or play-reom, and stood ready to receive 
the girls, who soon came marching in. As they passed 
around the inside of the ring, all exchanged greetings 
by touching the fingers to the lips and waving their 
hands. After selecting partners, and promenading for a 
time, a tub of water and some apples were’ brought in, 
and the fun began. The younger boys fished for the ap- 
ples, which had no stems, with their mouths, and the 
rosy faces came up dripping, but generally without ap- 





ples. When two or three had "been at last secured, the 
tub was removed and other games enjoyed. “Blow out 
the candle,” “Going to Jerusalem,” and others, in which 
the Governor and other gentlemen took part, created 
much merriment, anda paper bag of peanuts, suspended 
from the ceiling, defied for a long time the efforts made 
by several blindfolded gentlemen to bring it down. But 
when a small galvanic battery made its appearance the 
climax was reached. The children longed, yet dreaded, 
to touch it, and were half wild with delight when some, 
more daring than the rest, drew back with gestures 
which showed that they had been bitten. 

I cannot imagine children, possessed of all their senses, 
enjoying amusements more than these were enjoyed by 
these unfortunate (?) children. The pleasure which 
they could not express in words seemed to beam from 
every feature—I might almost say from their finger-tips. 

I must not omit to mention the chapel exercises, which 
were most interesting. A verse written upon the board 
was taken as the text for a little sermon given in signs. 
These, interpreted literally, were very appropriate and 
touching. 

On the last morning of our stay we spent some time 
in the shoe-making and cabinet shops where severa 
boys were learning trades; and, in the chapel, took a 
last look at the quiet but happy family, placing our 
closed hands upon our hearts to show our regret at be- 
ing obliged to leave them, BLANCHE DELAPLAINE, 

MADISON, WIs. 








WORK! WORK!!! WORK!!! 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR— 


Families and Manufacturers. 





The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MINUTE, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 


We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. tf Feb. 12. 


CONGRESS RECORD INK. 








A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not 
thicken. 

“The best I ever used.’’—Jas. T. Frecps, Esq. 

Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks 


of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


~ BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D.B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Jan, 29. 55 Washington St., Boston. 4t 


BUY A CROSBY’S 
French Parlor Bed. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE’‘ONE. 
Den’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 
Prices range from $18 upwards. 
We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 


Lounges and Sofa Bedsteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements. Call and examine, 


°555 Washington and 6 Eliot Streets. 
Ae, Ageuts for the U. 8. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 
market. 
PARKER & HOPEHINS. 
F. W. Hopkins. Feb. 5. 8t E. PARKER. 


DR. NOLCINI’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and COLDS. In use in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 years. Physicians 
recommend them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. 
A Great Favorite with Public Speakersand Singers. 

Made only by NOLCINI & CO., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No. 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 38 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Confectioners generally. 2m _ Feb. 6. 


T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston. 











COLTON 


Dental Association 


Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Office--18 Pemberton Square, Beston.  13t 


DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 

Would refer | permission to 1. J. WeTHERBEE, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. tf : Jan, 29. 








ODONTICHUS! 
The excitement at Dr. DANIELSs’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 


Teeth WrrHouT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DanieLs’s ODONTICUS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 

19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 3m 
Pianofortes, $75 to S300. 
Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 

HILL, 


ranted. Pianos te let. WwM. C. 
Mar. 12. tf 21 LaGrange Street. 











TO THE 
Country Women 


— OF — 


AMERICA. 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commoda ‘ions, ‘ 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

As a natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the result is thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of “female complaints.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send for descriptive Circulars to the 


4 
Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 
AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St. ; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 
138 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 
Jan, 29. fs 38m 


PIANO FORTES. 


BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANUS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave.........+++ vee ee S200, 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .......ecceeceseeee 275. 
Rich Carved Cases, .......ccccssccsceccccccccvccvecs 300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 

Up stairs, 206 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 





KING OF PAIN. 
WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in ene 
day. : 
Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 
Price $1.00 per bottle, 
(ae Test Applications FREE. 


678 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. tf 


THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 
QUAKER BURNER, 
Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will titany Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 


and retail by S. PHELPS & CO., Agents, 
Mar. 6. 2m 40 Broiniield Street, Boston. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers for sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STOCK of all the FIRST-CLASS MA- 
CHINES, at Low PuicEs. 

Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CASH LNSTAL- 
MENTS. 

151 Washington Street, 
Feb. 5. Opposite Old South Church. é 8t 








DRY GOODS. 

Ladies especially invited to the 
ExTRA BARGAINS 
DRESS GOODs, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, kes, 
©. =. CURR LER’S, 94 Hanover St. 


Fe 





O THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business new, light 
and protitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. eader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CU., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. 6. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


No.1, HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. . 

No.2, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.6. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.”” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7, JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman?’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
04¥~ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MIvv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.”’ 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal,the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





Jan, 22 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE+-579 Tremont St t 
near Union Park, Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, tf Mar. 12, 





UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 





The only Wringer which has the Patent Stop, to prevent the 
cogs from entirely separating. 

The only Wringer with Rowell’s improved double gear with 
alternate teeth in the same cog, which cannot be thrown out of 
gear. 

“It really merits all the good that can be said of it.”.—Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker. 

“The Universal ‘the best.’ ’’—Am, Agriculturist. 

Sold by dealers generally. R. C. BROWNING, 

Mar. 19. 8t Gen’! Ag’t, 82 Cortlandt St., New York. 


GARRATT’S ELECTRIC DISK, 

meee (Of the new Magnesium Alloy), an elegant med- 

ical self-acting Battery, that any person may 

apply with comfort and relief for Local Weak- 

ness, Sprains, Cold, Rheumatism, Asthma, Ca- 

tarrh, Dyspepsia, &c., &c. This Disk, applied 

as if a plaster, is very agreeable and comforta- 

to the most delicate, and STRENGTHEN- 

G for a Weak Back, Stomach, Side, Lumba- 

“ go, Sciatica, or Pains about the Heart. For 

sale by all Druggists and Apothecaries. For 

Circulars and further information address GEORGE L. ROGERS, 
146 Washington street, Boston, Mass. lm- Mar. 19. 








J 
LADIES! 

We call your attention to our fine stock of Boots, now arriving 
from New York. These goods consist of Serge Button, Serge Pol- 
ish and Serge Congress. And, in great variety and beauty, we 
have Freneh Kid Button, Bronze Kid Button and Polish, Also, 
Serge Button, French Kid Foxed—the latest of all the new styles. 

We would respectfully inform the public at large that owing to 
our low expenses we can afford to, and will sell these fine Boots at 
from one dollar to two dollars lower on a pair than at the stores 
where they have heretofore been sold. 

JOHN MANSFIELD & SON, 


Mar. 19. 14 Tremont Row. 


Cicillia. 


This is a long desired substitute for Shaving Soap, containing no 
alkali or grease, is a perfect alterative, and cures all Pimples and 
Eruptions on the wd sen. | the skin a smooth and fine appear- 
ance. Hard Beard and most sensitive skin can be shaved with 

werfect ease and comfort by its use; now —_s used by first-class 
darbers and thousands of private individuals throughout New 
England. Discovered and manufactured by Dr. J. NEWCOMB 
GOULD, of Plymouth, N. H. Principal Oftice, ‘inte: : 
Room No. 2, Boston, Mass. where all communications should 
be addressed.  1li—lin DR. J. N. GOULD & SON, 


1@- M. S. PAGE, —2% 
iG Merchundise & Money tsroker, 4) 
(a No.1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 40 
(ar Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Pro, 
erty, or Money Loaned upon the same. - 
Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &c., at very low prices, to pay advances, 
cH Watches and Jewelry — repaired by an experienced 
London workman. m Mar. 19. 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & LoGan, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 
Rolls of all Witte Iabber fu fahed fe iri 
wines Oo nite Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
Feb. 5. 73 Cornhill, Besten. 3m 








SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 


Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly tilled. Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay, for the poorest work. , 

an, 22. 3m R. BROWN, 19 Winter street. @ 


” SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS. — 


This book contains a ja number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interesta child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 





with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. Pr BROUKS, 20 Washington St. te Jan. 2. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1870. 


——_—_ 








— RZiterarp. 


Hepeep In. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of 
“The Gates Ajar.” Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
1870. 

May there not be novels of purpose, as well as novels 
of art? To deny it would be to rule out of literature 
many of the leading modern books, and certainly 
“Hedged In” would go with them. But then “Gates 
Ajar” would go too, to the great regret of its fifty thou- 
sand readers. For that, like this, is weak in what is 
commonly called literary art, and only strong in its 
moral aim. It must be allowed, however, that “Hedged 
In,” assuming more fully and distinctly the conditions of 
fiction, is more properly to be tried by its laws. Under 
those laws, serious complaints can doubtless be made 
against the book; its characters are not all vivid, nor its 
events all probable; its low-life scenes are wanting in 
broad vigor, and its conclusion is a little melodramatic ; its 
style, moreover, is dashing and eager, rather than care- 
ful or finely-worked. In none of these points is “Hedged 
In” equal to what must be pronounced this author’s 
greatest work, artistically speaking, “The Tenth of Jan- 
uary.” That story was painful almost to ghastliness, 
but it was a work of art. There the characters were all 
real; here a portion of them are the merest lay-figures, 
put in because somebody is needed in that precise place, 
as when the mysterious lover appears, in one of the last 
chapters, so feeble and ghostly that he seems hardly 
strong enough to drag himself up the churchyard hill— 
to disappear, as he should, among the graves, So again 
with the language talked by the poor people in “Thicket 
street”—what is it? They are not English, nor Irish, 
nor Americans, nor Chinese. But unless slang and bad 
grammar are the genuine article, and impress us as being 
somebody’s vernacular, they are tamer than the gen- 
teelest good grammar. When a Frenchman appears, it 
is still worse. All these are very obvious criticisms, from 
the literary point of view. 

But there is another view of the matter. Here isa 
young authoress who turns away from all merely literary 
aims to make a passionate appeal against the greatest 
wrong her sex endures—the merciless condemnation of 
a single sin. It is not a novel she is writing—it is the 
appeal of innocence that mercy should be shown toward 
guilt. As some impassioned Frenchman, Victor Hugo, 
for instance, might exclaim, “It is not a book! Itisa 
cry ofanguish!” Its test is not to be found in your in- 
tellect, but in your eyes. Are there tearsin them? Do 
you leave it with something which you will remember 
when some outcast comes also to your doors? If so, 
the book has all the success its author seeks; and pre- 
cisely the success to which she is accustomed. One 
might wish for her a great artistic success also; but art 
is not the only thing. s 

Reading the book in this spirit of sympathy, we more- 
over find touches of fine characterization, delicate shad- 
ing, and effective grouping. There is something grand 
in the suddenness with which conscience becomes de- 
veloped in the maturer “Nixy,” caught away from sin 
so early that her first few years of safety lulled even 
remorse to sleep. There is a touch of high, spiritual 
retribution in the fact that, even after she reclaims her 
deserted child, the poor young mother finds herself pow- 
erless to love it, and tends it with the utmost devotion, 
but from duty only. And the whole development of 
Nixy’s character is clear and strong, except that it seems 
hardly possible for four years of the holiest home train- 
ing so wholly to cancel the influence of fifteen years of 
“Thicket street.” The characters of the generous moth- 
er and daughter are also human and good; the timidi- 
ties and shortcomings of merely formal religionists are 
fearlessly contrasted against these braver saints; and 
the whole book is pervaded by the spirit of that great 
Teacher of whom Miss Phelps says, “To him first, last 
and only, in his church, the sin of a woman was not 
eternal.” » 








ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS: TE Sun. By 
Amedée Guillemin. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 


This admirable series of volumes, giving the latest re- 
sults of science, stated with French clearness, and pro- 
fusely illustrated, furnish an invaluable present for any 
person, and especially for any intelligent child. They 
treat successively of the Wonders of Optics—the Wonders 
of Heat—Thunder and Lightning—the Intelligence of 
Anima's—Great Hunts—Egypt—Pompeii—the Sublime 
in Nature—and finally the Sun. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself and sold at $1.50, and each mature reader 
must think with regret how easily he might have ac- 
quired knowledge in childhood, on these points, had it 
been put before him in this form instead of the tiresome 
“Conversations on Common Things,” between Mrs. A. 
and Mrs. B., which once prevailed. 

Each child wishes to know what causes day and night 
and the seasons of the year—how large the sun is, com- 
pared to our earth—how we know its size and its dis- 
tance—how we find out that the earth moves round it, 
and not the sun round the earth. And the later results 
of astronomical science are such as concern us all, old 
or young, for we all have some interest in knowing 
where we are. If it is really true that the sun, with all 
its planets, is moving through space towards a star in 
the constellation Hercules, at the rate of 412,000 miles 
daily, it is quite time we should find it out, and govern 
ourselves accordingly. 











A LWRDLY EPIGRAM. 


Great Doctor Lorp, whose sentiments are rife 

With slavery’s taint, is waging weakly strife 
By methods both fallacious and inhuman! 

Assuming that he gets from married life— 

Since by its rite he Lorps it o’er his wife— 
The right to lord it over every woman. 

. GREEN MOUNTAIN. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 





LET THERE BE LIGHT. 

The American climate is proverbially variable. With 
the returning sun, spring advances, and summer comes 
in due season. But cold blasts often check the open- 
ing buds, “and winter lingers in the lap of spring.” 

The formation of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASsocIATION, last November, constituted an era in the 
history of the movement. For the first time, a widely 
representative and truly national organization, having 
Woman Suffrage for its sole object, made its appeal to 
the American people. For the first time,a board of 
o'ticers, equally composed of men and women of nation- 
al reputation, and resident in every part of the country, 
stood as a guaranty of good principles and wise meas- 
ures, in the future management of the great political 
reform of the nineteenth century. 

The result was a general revival of confidence and 
enthusiasm. Men and women of all religious and po- 
litical opinions felt safe under such leaders as Beecher, 
Curtis, Julian and Garrison—in such company as the 
noble women and men who were selected as officers, in 
every State from Maine to California. 

During the three months which have since elapsed, 
Woman Suffrage has made astonishing progress. It 
has been established in Wyoming, adopted in Utah, and 
submitted to the vote of the masculine half of the peo- 
ple of Vermont. The Legislature of Minnesota has 
passed a bill to submit it to the concurrent votes of 
men and women. Other States have had it under con- 
sideration. 

The friends of the movement have felt jubilant in 
the warm sunshine of this unexpected prosperity. 
But thoughtful observers watched anxiously for the in- 
evitable reiiction, and buttoned up their overcoats. 

It has come. The first cloud was the defeat of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Colorado, Then followed the failure 
(by the casting vote of the Speaker) of the Senate of 
Kansas to concur with the lower House in a memorial 
to Congress for a sixteenth amendment. 

Then came an indefinite postponement in the Legis- 
lature of Missouri. And now we hear that the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota has vetoed the act of the Legislature 
on the ground: first, that the women of the State, not 
being legal voters, have no right to be consulted, and 
second, that public sentiment in Minnesota has not de- 
manded the measure. 

These reverses remind us that the work of enlight- 
ening the public mind is not yet complete. Like Paul, 
we must appeal to Cesar, and, in America, Cesar means 
public opinion. 

The means of influencing public opinion are three— 
tracts, public meetings and newspapers. We name 
tracts first, because they are indispensable. Meetings 
are important. The circulation of reliable Woman Suf- 
frage papers is important. But more important than 
either, or both, is the circulation of tracts. Our hope is 
in the pain people. Fastidious men and women of cul- 
ture stop to carp and criticize and split hairs, but the 
middle classes hear the gospel gladly. The great heart 
of the peopie beats in unison with liberty. The fate of 
America has always been decided by the masses. It 
will always be so hereafter. 

If the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
could show no other result of its existence for the past 
three months, its publication of tracts at one-third of 
their former cost, and its plan for their systematic cir- 
culation by State and local societies, would give a new 
impetus to the movement for the legal and_ political 
equality of woman in America. 

The constitution of the AMERICAN WoMAN Svur- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION provides for the publication and 
sale of tracts at actual cost. In pursuance of this nov- 
el policy, we have advertised the speeches of Beecher, 
Curtis, Mill, Hoar, Higginson and Hooker, at two dol- 
lars per hundred—less than half the price at which they 
have hitherto been sold. We send four of these, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States, by mail, on re- 
ceipt of one dime.” We have already sold, within a 
month, mvre than ten thousand of these tracts, and 
hope to circulate half a million of them within a year. 

Here is work which every State and local society 
should immediately undertake. Every man and wo- 
man should send for a supply of these tracts. It is not 
necessary to give them away, but let them be sold at 
cost, say four for ten cents. Almost everybody will 
buy them at this price—will read them and lend them 
to their neighbors. 

The result will be a general diffusion of knowledge 
aml a correspondingly rapid growth in public opinion. 
This is the work to be done. So send in your orders 
for the tracts, and scatter them like the leaves of au- 
tumn. “LET THERE BE LIGHT!” H. B. B. 
ere — -—— 


FEMALE STUDENTS AT THE ZURICH UNIVERSITY. 


Report of A. Kapp, of Zurich, at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition of Women, 18th of 
May, Stuttgart. Translated from the Neue Zeit, the German wo- 
man’s rights paper of New York. 

Since the Coif ge of the Zurich University has been 
attended by young ladies (commencing with last Easter, 
the number has been twelve), nothing in word or action 
on the side of the young men, neither during the term, 
nor before, nor after, has occurred which could have 
wounded the feelings or the honor of the former—and 
also from themselves, no provocation has in any respect 
proceeded. Yet, till now, with one single exception, 
they have belonged to the medical school; so that both 
sexes not only participated in the acromatic lectures 
on subjects of delicate nature, but also in many exper- 
iments and practical exercises connected therewith, 
which in still higher degree tested the moral earnest- 
ness. While fully aware of such a deportment in the 
male students, which by the entire corps of teachers 
finds full acknowledgment, yet without any disparage- 
ment to the former, we know the new association may 
not seldom have been the subject of humorous remarks ; 
and your reporter was once present, during the last 








winter term, when the German male students dramati- 
cally represented, so to say, the continuance of this as- 
sociation in the conversation hall, on one of the even- 
ings for social entertainment. This was done, after the 
musical and burlesque performances were over, by one 
of the young men, personating a female student, who, 
with a glass of beer, amused herself for some time with 
her companions in jovial, student-like fashion. 

Thus far, the male students of the Zurich University 
move on harmlessly by the side of the female students, 
each division keeping in view its cultivation and its 
science. 

Secondly, we will briefly report the relations of the 
Professors towards their female auditors. We re- 
mark that a portion of them wished from the first to 
exclude them from the studies of the University; anoth- 
er part rejoiced in their admission, and again another, 
in regard to their acceptance or rejection, exhibited en- 
tire indifference. By the first, it is peculiar views, con- 
servative ideas, which cannot extend a sympathy to 
young women; by the second, love and esteem for the 
assiduous, bee-like industry of the young women si- 
lenced any rising doubts and scruples, although both 
divisions represent some of those branches of science, 
whose communication allows of no consideration of 
the feelings of the one sex towards the other, such as 
Physiology, Anatomy, Osteology, Histology, Pathology, 
Therapeutics, Chemistry, which analyzes the secretions 
of male and female bodies, and especiaily Gynecology 
and Obstetrics. By the third portion, the indifferent 
ones, those branches are taught which are not of so 
delicate nature, such as Natural History, Physics and 
Mathematics. 

We need not call attention to the fact that, by the 
increase of the number of ladies studying medicine, 
their champions will have a hard stand to make against 
their opponents, if the latter, working for the exclusion 
of the former, effect a change in the interpretation of 
the article of the constitution by which they have not 
been able to prevent their halls being opened to young 
women.* JULIA A, SPRAGUE, 

RoxBury, Mass, 





*To this last remark, the editor of the Neue Zeit observes! “It 
would be jg | ewe if after the success of this first attempt 
with women, instead of pressing further onward in the path of 
social progress, they should be forced to a retreat.” 


orm — 


WHAT PER CENT. MEANS. 


The Boston correspondent of the New York Tribune 
declares that the most edifying thing to be found in 
Gail Hamilton’s recent book is the arithmetical science 
of that lady’s legal adviser, Mr. Dane (Dana?) of the 
Boston Bar, He explains his remark that “the whole- 
sale price of books is 40 per cent. off the retail” by add- 
ing the illustration that “a book that retails at $1.40 is 
wholesaled at $1.” He then continues in a lofty strain of 
superior wisdom: “Pardon me, but I never imagine that 
a woman comprehends what per cent. means.” Take 
your seat, Mr. Dane, and let the girls’ class recite! 








R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 
the late Dr. J. CLawson KELLEY, and Associate Founder of 
the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his only 
otlice in Boston, 200 Tremont street (uear Bolyston), every 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver; Lungs, 
Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all diseases of the Organic System; 
likewise, all impurities of the Blood and other fluids, as Serofula, 
Salt Rheum, krysipelas, and every description of Humor. Ladies 
and gentlemen are ee invited tocall. Office advice FREE. 
All the well-known Remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 


‘J. WESLEY KELLEY,A.P., 
Sele Proprietor of the Keiley Remedies, 





Mar. 26. 
ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 


“When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of Egypt had effaced.’""—Late French paper. 

This exquisite preparation can be obtained only of Map. WuirTe- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 28 WINTER STREET, up One flight, Room 18. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 3m Mar. 26. 


BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 








MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan, 29. BOSTON, Mass. tf 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 

Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. tf 


A.M. McPHAIL &CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 3835 Washington street. 





Jan. 15. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
All first-class Machines for manufactering or family use, for 
sale at ten dollars per month, to parties in this city or within thir- 
ty miles of it. Machines bought, exchanged, repaired and to let. 
Mar.12. Im_ B.D. WALLACE, 144 Washington street. 


 ‘EXTIRPATOR. _ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessty, instantly and rEr- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
street, Boston, > Feb. 26. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social.and Political Equality, 
Published Every Saturday at Dayton, Ohie, 
LS COU | Ravn 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponprye Eprror. 

The ApvocaTs enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan. 

uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, ep. 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance, 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 

the Apvocats in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are al earnest of his intentious in the future. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Woman’s ‘Avvocats is the production of the almost uni. 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrong: of woman, and has occasional] 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s ApvocaTx has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser. 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron. 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s Apvocarte, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abdse.— 
Springfield Republican, 


Terms of Subscription : 
$2.50 per annum, payable in advance. 


CLUB RATES: 


Three copies, One year. ...... 6... .cecceeeeee sereees $6.50 
FOE CB GO FONE. 000 woccccecccesccesscceccceccs ) 
And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 
Twenty coples, ONG Year. ....... wccccccesceccccsces 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 





All Remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office Money 
Order, payable to the order of J.J. BeLviitx. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Pusiisner AND Proprietor, 





= THE mal 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 





This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English eases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, — 

Communications for the Lecat News should be addressed to 

MYKA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 





The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 


WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond amon 
pinchbeck jewelry .”’—ilinois Statesman. . 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulays in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Epsror, 


Aug. 21. F tf Indianapolis, Ind. 


BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

20 and 41 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avense, 
CHICAGO. ly 
HENRY W. KING & CQ., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N.¥ 
Aug. 14. ly 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CQ., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug... P.V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N.Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Menefacturers and Whelesalec Dealers 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago- 
Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Me. ly 








Aug. M4. 
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